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EDITORIAL 




THINGS THE SCHOOLS DO NOT TEACH 

The most tragic thing in life is an old age of want and 
penury. It is a fact verified by statistics that of every two 
young persons we meet, one will at age sixty-five be de¬ 
pendent for maintenance on his relatives or on charity. 
It is probable that the financial position of the aged under 
modern conditions is relatively worse than at any time in 
history, and yet when we consider the measures taken by 
the proper authorities to deal with the situation, we realize 
that they are pitiful in their inadequacy. 

Education of the young in modern methods of thrift and 
investment has been almost wholly neglected. What is 
needed in the schools is a literature dealing with the dignity 
of useful labor, and a civics course making clear the means 
of securing skill in a business, trade, or profession. It 
should be repeatedly made clear that every normal person 
should as a matter of course lay a foundation for an estate 
in a savings account, adequate insurance, and further in¬ 
vestments in thoroughly sound bonds and stocks, or in a 
growing business of his own. Advice of this kind, common 
enough in the columns of a financial paper, is rarely heard 
in the classroom. 

Unfortunately the tendency at present is all in the op¬ 
posite direction. There are demands for pensions for the 
aged, insurance for the unemployed and retiring allowances 
for all manner of employees. Acceptance of such schemes 
would mean that dependence on charity or public support 
in old age is to be looked on as normal, and that nothing 
can be done to avoid an old age with all the ugly possibili¬ 
ties of want and penury. 

It is possible that we have heard too much of the sin of 
laying up for ourselves treasures on earth, and there should 
be a little more stress in education on the virtue of diligence 
in business. The fundamentals of saving and investment, 
along with vocational guidance should be a part of any 
educational programme. 
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CURRENT TENDENCIES IN THE SELECTION OF 
CONTENT AND IN THE METHODOLOGY 

OF SECONDARY SCHOOL SUBJECTS j 

---1 

M. E. LAZERTE, M.A., Ph.D. 

ELEMENTARY FRENCH 

There are many methods of teaching- any subject, but 
there are three methods of teaching French that have re¬ 
ceived major study and support. These are the grammatical, 
the natural and the direct methods. 

Teachers and schools following the grammatical method 
place much emphasis upon the structure of the language. 
Beginning with the elements of form the subject is devel¬ 
oped in logical sequence through inflected forms of increas¬ 
ing complexity until an entire and substantial framework 
has been built. The method is educationally sound, but a 
little elaborate and artificial in view of the fact that many 
language forms are learned that are never used. The con¬ 
tent taught is very definite. The learner must be prepared 
to spend much time on drill and memorization. The learner 
acquires useful training in systematic methods of study. 
The grammatical method is particularly suited to the needs 
of mature students who have already learned other ana¬ 
lytical methods of attack upon subject-matter. The young 
student is very likely to find the course less interesting than 
other methods to be discussed later. 

Another method is called natural. Here the emphasis 
is upon direct contact with objects. Things, movements, 
pantomime, are very direct in their appeal. These are used. 
Through direct experience with these, numerous associations 
are formed between the language form to be learned and 
the object to which the word relates. High school pupils 
are, as a rule, very interested in a course taught by this 
method. Mature students, more adept in working with 
symbols, generally feel that the method is a slow one for 
them. The range of objects and gestures that may be used 
is rather limited. The equipment needed is greater in 
amount than that found in a typical classroom. A teacher 
finds it very difficult to focus attention upon abstract ideas. 

A third method is known as the direct method. In this 
system pupils are not allowed to use the vernacular. Trans¬ 
lation methods are avoided. Pupils in these courses are 
ushered quickly into an environment that is French. The 
ear is trained to new sounds. Direct associations between 
symbol and idea are established. It is difficult at times to 
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guarantee that the correct associations are being estab¬ 
lished. The pupil must lose fine distinctions of meaning 
which could be obtained if the vernacular could be used in 
explanation. 

Choice of Methods 

Outstanding teachers are agreed that a combination 
method should be used. It is such a method that is used in 
this province. 

Purpose of French Instruction 

It appears to the writer that we have not decided very 
definitely what the purpose of our French instruction is. 
We attempt to train the pupils to read French, and we at¬ 
tempt also to teach them the oral use of the language. If 
we were to decide that our business was that of training 
children to read the language we could probably do it more 
rapidly than at present. Need this be our aim unless we 
know that pupils will become sufficiently expert in reading 
French that they will continue to read the language after 
their examinations are passed? 

Little emphasis can profitably be placed upon speaking 
the language unless the majority of our teachers speak 
French fluently. How are they to become experts? The 
teachers in our city schools are so qualified. It is not likely 
that in the immediate future any large number of teachers 
will be so trained. 

The reading objective is the one that is easiest to attain. 
Large classes are easily supervised. Easy reading matter 
may be introduced at an early stage of the learning. Gram¬ 
mar may be introduced a little at a time, as it is needed in 
the assignments. 


Value of Translation 

One might become fairly expert in reading French with¬ 
out training in the translation of English into French. The 
training in this work is more closely correlated with improve¬ 
ment in the use of the vernacular. The uninflected language 
carries the idea, but the forms required in the highly in¬ 
flected language are not easily derived. 

If we were to agree that our pupils would never speak 
French and that they would read little of the language after 
high school years, we might find in the translation aim a bit 
of work that would give training very directly related to the 
daily use of English. 


French 1 

With the composite aim which we have at present, the 
outline for French I must be rather inclusive. Pupils must 
have a vocabulary to meet both reading and speaking needs. 
The latter vocabulary must be the more automatic. Pro- 
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nunciation must be correct. There must be familiarity with 
a wide reading vocabulary. For efficiency in translation the 
associations must be established closely with a large number 
of English words and phrases. 

Pupils in elementary French must master the verbs. The 
conjugations of the verbs must be fixed by repetition. The 
derivation of and the forms of the various tenses must 
receive a maximum of drill. The conjugation of the verbs 
with “avoir” and “etre” is of major importance. The parti¬ 
tive noun and pronoun give much difficulty. Inflections of 
nouns and adjectives probably rank third in difficulty. 

With the course as varied as it is, the teacher should 
give a maximum of drill on verb conjugations, on rules 
governing participle agreements, on the partitive and on 
number forms as a basis for the other work in reading and 
translation. 


Frequent Tests Necessary 

From what has been said above the inference is that the 
teacher who follows most closely the grammatical method 
discussed in the opening paragraphs, is the one whose pu¬ 
pils will be most successful with examinations, as they are 
at the present time. There is then a great emphasis upon 
memory work. Pupils grow in knowledge of French rather 
than in ability to interpret French. This situation is cor¬ 
rected now by the able teachers. The rest of us can only 
attempt correction. We may not create the true modern 
language atmosphere. 

In addition to the blackboard drills and tests that may 
be used to fix points of grammar, tests such as the follow¬ 
ing have teaching as well as testing value. 

Test I 

Directions: Decide what word or words are necessary 
to complete the French sentence and write them in the 
blank provided. (10 minutes.) 

1. It is the wall. ( . . . . le mur.) 

2. There is my pen. (. . . . ma plume.) 

3. John’s sister has a silk dress. (Le soeur ... a une 
robe . . . .) 

4. I have some ink. (J’ai .... encre.) 

5. Show me the book. ( . . . . le livre.) 

6. We are finishing the work. (Nous . . . . le travail.) 

7. We have sold the book. (Nous . . . . le livre.) 

8. I speak to the sisters. (Je parle .... soeurs.) 

9. Look at the white house. (Regardez la maison . . . .) 

10. It is three o’clock. (II est trois . . . .) 

11. This man is my friend. (. . . . homme est mon ami.) 

12. I have no bread. (Je n’ai pas .... pain.) 

13. She has arrived. (Elle est... .) 

14. Did you see my brother? (. . . . mon frere?) 
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15. I have his pens. (J’ai .... plumes.) 

16. Do you speak French? (. . . . parlez francais?) 

17. They have come. (Ils . . . .) 

18. How old are you? (Quel age .... vous?) 

19. She is singing. (Elle . . . .) 

20. She has sold the house. (Elle .... la maison.) 

21. There are many people in the room. (. . . . beaucoup 
.... personnes dans la piece.) 

22. I have no pencils. (Je n’ai pas .... crayons.) 

28. We go to Paris. (Nous allons .... Paris.) 

24. He goes to France. (II va . . . . France.) 

25. Mr. X is the tallest. (Monsieur X est . . . . grand.) 

Test II (12 minutes) 

1. Mary has some pretty flowers. (Marie a . . . . jolies 
fleures.) 

2. You are warm. (Vous .... chaud.) 

3. I give them to my friends. (Je les donne .... amis.) 

4. You have too much meat. (Vous avez .... viande.) 

5. Which pen do you want? (. . . . plume voulez-vous?) 

6. My sister is happy. (Ma soeur est . . . .) 

7. It is warm today. (II ... . chaud aujord’hui.) 

8. He has none. (II .... a ... .) 

9. He has a book in his hand. (II a un livre .... main.) 

10. I have some ink. (J’ai .... encre.) 

11. We have been here three days. (Nous .... ici ... . 
trois jours.) 

12. He is my friend. (. . . . mon ami.) 

13. The apples I bought are good. (Les pommes que j’ai 
.... sont . . . .) 

14. Flowers are beautiful. (. . . . fleurs sont belles.) 

15. He is not thirsty. (II ... . soif.) 

16. I have red apples. (J’ai .... pommes rouges.) 

17. I need a silk dress. (J’ai .... robe .... soie.) 

18. My friend is wrong. (Mon ami....) 

19. I like animals. (J’aime .... animaux.) 

20. He comes every month. (II vient .... mois.) 

21. Mary is taller than her brother. (Marie est ... . son 
frere.) 

22. My biggest apples. (Mes .... grosses pommes.) 

23. Your apple is better than mine. (Votre pomme est 
.... que la mienne.) 

24. They go to school in the morning. (Ils .... l’ecole le 
matin.) 

25. What pens has she bought? (Quelles plumer ■'-t-elle 

• • • •?) 
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Test III (5 minutes) 


Directions: Under each English sentence are four sug¬ 
gested French translations, one of which is correct. Put a 
cross in the parenthesis at the right of the correct sentence: 

1. That gentleman was living in a beautiful white house. 

Ce monsieur habitait—une belle blanc maison ( ) ; 

un beau maison blanc ( ) ; une belle maison blanche 

( ) ; un bel blanc maison ( ). 

2. We should like to have some water. 

Nous voudrions avoir—eau ( ) ; de la eau ( ) ; du 

eau ( ); de l’eau ( ). 

3. They went to the United States. 

Ils sont alles—aux Etats-Unis ( ) ; a les Etats-Unis 

( ) ; au Etats-Unis ( ) ; dans les Etats-Unis ( ). 

4. The general sent English soldiers. 

Le general a envoye—anglais soldats ( ) ; des anglais 

soldats ( ) ; des soldats anglais ( ) ; de les anglais 

soldats ( ). 

5. His brothers and sisters are better than theirs. 

Ses freres et ses soeurs sont—plus bonnes que les leurs 
( ) ; plus bons ( ) ; meilleurs ( ) ; meilleures ( ). 

6. Man is an animal. 

Le homme est un animal ( ) ; Homme ( ) ; L’homme 

( ) ; Un homme ( ). 

Note.—The above tests have been given to a few classes. 
If any of our readers care to give the tests, the writer would 
be glad to receive a summary of the test results tabulated 
as follows: 


Test 


Question 


Correct 


Wrong 



RURAL TEACHERS 


Your pupils spend most of their school day at Seatwork. 

Are you always able to provide interesting worth-while 
assignments? 

Our Manuals contain a wealth of subject matter and well- 
graded exercise material prepared by teachers of long ex¬ 
perience. 


SEE LIST OF PUBLICATIONS ON PAGE 56 
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ARITHMETIC 

M. E. Lazerte, Ph.D. 


GRADE I 
APRIL OUTLINE 

(a) Language Training. 

(b) Laboratory Exercises. 

(c) Combinations and Separations. Review. Booklet drill, 
Unit No. 8. 

(d) Recognition and making of symbols to 50. 

(e) Oral problems. Elementary problem analysis. 

Laboratory Exercises 

The purpose of laboratory work in Grade I is, in part, 
to show the meaning and purpose of number manipulation. 
Pupils may memorize facts in addition and subtraction 
without knowing what these processes mean. By drawing 
lines, cutting paper, and making drawings, pupils may gain 
understandings that would otherwise be absent. We tell 
the pupil that “3 and 2 is 5”. What does the “and” mean 
to him? The word does not or should not convey the same 
notion as the “and” in his ordinary non-technical vocabu¬ 
lary, as illustrated by “I went to town yesterday and I 
bought a new cap.” Many pupils get meaning from con¬ 
crete situations more readily than from words. 

Language Training 

One does not expect to teach the meaning of terms with 
a view to having pupils reproduce definitions. Pupils par¬ 
tially understand many terms which they cannot use. As 
a matter of fact there is considerable evidence that lan¬ 
guage expression is naturally preceded by the more vague 
sensing of relationships and meanings. If we underestimate 
the ability of our pupils and fail to use a varied mathemat¬ 
ical vocabulary, pupils will lose in understanding, and will 
later show marked limitations in language. Pupils who 
can “take away” but not subtract, or who talk of “timesing 
a number by 4”, are often reflecting in their conversation 
the stereotyped and limited mathematical vocabulary they 
heard in junior grades. 

What better setting for a language lesson could we 
desire than an experiment in the classroom in which with 
an equal-arm balance the pupils have discovered a new 
application of the idea that five and three is eight? 

Combinations and Separations 

Unit 8 of the Primary Number Booklet gives thirteen 
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separations that have not been taught and memorized to 
date. These facts include 

10 10 10 10 10 10 10 

—2 —3 —4 —6 —7 —8 —9 


9 8 

—2 —2 


7 

-3 


The first seven separations included here are most nat¬ 
urally taught by using the individual bead frames. The 
pupil is merely learning another language statement of a 
fact which he already knows. Throughout the year he has 
been dealing with 2 and 8, 3 and 7, 4 and 6, etc., as com¬ 
ponents of the group 10 each time he has used the bead 
frame. When he has brought a group of three over to the 
left of the line as in ooo ooxxxxx he has also noted that 
seven beads remain on the right. 

The first column of the number chart presents another 
opportunity to systematize the first seven facts set down 
in the assignment. The fact that the first and second 
groups of five appear there in different colors will enable 
the pupil to give the result 10 - 2, or 10 - 3, etc., at a glance. 

One would naturally utilize the child’s knowledge of 
money values in teaching these facts. Using the dime and 
several one-cent pieces the facts may be illustrated. 

Items 8 and 9 form a related group. Previous counting 
exercises, as in 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 — 10, 8, 6, 4, 2 have prepared 
the pupil for the 8-2 relation. With 8-2, the 9-2 should 
be related. 

Items 10, 11 and 12 constitute a unit. The 7-3 follows 
naturally after 6-3. 


Symbols, 1 to 50 

Previous experience with the number chart on which 
the digits are printed has prepared the pupil for these sym¬ 
bols. If unsupervised, pupils may reverse the order of the 
digits. It may be sufficient to indicate clearly the left-hand 
position of the ten’s digit in the series as printed on the 
chart. 

Give practice in writing these numbers by having the 
pupils rule off blank charts for the first five columns and 
write the numbers in their appropriate places in the series. 

Problems 

Oral problem solving should form such a large part of 
the course that no complete list of problems can ever be 
given. Problems on making change parallel closely many 
of the number facts in this month’s outline. One should 
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have toy metal money, but, it is almost impossible to procure 
it. As a substitute cardboard coins may be used. 

Many teachers may prefer to teach the number facts 
from the problem settings. 

It is not too early even in Grade I to begin an elementary 
analysis of problems. Give a problem and ask the pupils 
whether they should add or subtract to find the answer. 
Ask them why they add, or why they subtract. These 
should not be given as abstract questions apart from the 
specific problems. The writer has attempted with several 
primary classes to lead the pupils through an analysis of 
their problems to the point where they can talk intelligently 
about the facts that are known and about the new infor¬ 
mation that is asked for. Over one-half the class can gen¬ 
erally tell how many facts are given and what must be 
done to get the information wanted. 

In attempting this elementary analysis it is advisable to 
take only addition problems for some time, postponing all 
subtraction types until two or three points have been mas¬ 
tered. Pupils enjoy the making of problems. Certain 
pupils will be very slow in this work, but do not deprive the 
class of the experience. Do not underestimate the ability of 
the pupils. 


f 


PRIMARY NUMBER BOOKLETS 

M. E. LAZERTE, M.A., Ph.D. 

School of Education, University of Alberta 

Are you giving the best type of arithmetic ques¬ 
tions to your primary grades? The rate of their 
progress depends upon the kind of practice material 
you use. 

Copying exercises from the blackboard is un¬ 
suitable for your children. It causes eye strain, pro¬ 
duces untidy writing, and develops wrong habits 
in obtaining answers. 

Prof. Lazerte’s Primary Number Booklets solve 
many difficulties connected with number work drill. 
Each exercise may be repeated as many times as desired. 
Pupils may mark their own errors. Operations requiring 
further drill are revealed at a glance. 

The pages are of strong manilla paper, attractive in 
appearance, and the printing size suitable for little 
children. 

The books are interesting for the pupils, economical, time¬ 
saving, and cover completely the work of the grade. 

Grade I, Grade II, Grade III—25c each 
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SILENT READING | 

j D. J. Dickie, Pk.D. j 


READING IN THE INTERMEDIATE GRADES 
Introduction 

During the primary grades, normal children have the 
fundamental habits of reading pretty well established. By 
the end of the third year they read to get thought, interpret 
sentences and paragraphs with fair accuracy, have a pretty 
large sight vocabulary, and use more or less mature eye 
movements. They have had a good deal of practice in 
reading stories, and a little in reading to answer questions. 
They should read to themselves with fair rapidity, and to 
an audience with correct grouping and sufficient expression. 

Chief Purpose of Grade 

In the third year, the children should complete the 
period of rapid progress in establishing fundamental habits; 
in the fourth, they enter the period of wide reading. The 
chief purpose of the reading teacher of intermediate grade 
pupils is to get a great deal of reading done. Having ac¬ 
quired correct reading habits, the pupils now use these to 
get for themselves pleasure and information. In their pleas¬ 
ure reading they should accumulate a rich store of vicarious 
experience to add to the comparatively small store which 
life provides for each individual. Their informational read¬ 
ing should furnish their minds with facts, teach them how 
to think, and help them to find out the most efficient ways 
of studying. 

Every teacher knows that the child who reads a great 
deal surpasses his fellows in most other school subjects. He 
does this not because of superior intelligence, but because 
his mental store of facts and experiences provide associa¬ 
tions, clues, pegs upon which to hang all that he reads of 
nature, health, geography and history. His well equipped 
mind promptly assimilates whatever new material is offered 
it. The intermediate grade child should read everything 
he and his teacher can lay their hands upon, in every minute 
that can be spared from other things, on the safe side, but 
Well up to the limit which his eyes and health will stand. 

Particular Aims in Intermediate Grades 

The intermediate teacher’s first, and often her most 
troublesome business, is to provide suitable material for 
this extensive reading, time in which the boys and girls may 
do it, and checking and testing exercises for a reasonable 
amount of it. She should also give her pupils formal instruc- 
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tion and practice in the four simplest types of study read¬ 
ing. She should try to discover and correct any faulty read¬ 
ing habits which may have been carried over from the prim¬ 
ary grades, and she should provide enough practice to 
develop reasonable skill in oral reading. 

Silent Reading Time Allotment 

Intermediate grade pupils should spend four-fifths of 
their reading time in silent reading; they should read from 
two hundred to three hundred words per minute. 

Procedure 

The silent reading lessons in the intermediate grades 
should be of three types: free reading, formal reading les¬ 
sons for application, and formal reading lessons for infor¬ 
mation, and study practice. If it can possibly be managed, 
intermediate grade boys and girls should have a full hour 
a day for free reading. Half an hour in the morning for 
informational reading, and half an hour in the afternoon 
for pleasure reading makes a fair time distribution. Twenty 
minute of half-hour formal lessons for appreciation should 
be given once or twice a week, and fifteen minute informa¬ 
tion and study practice lessons on the other three or four 
days. In addition daily drills of five or ten minutes each 
should be given to those pupils who have faulty habits in 
either silent or oral reading. This procedure provides for 
about an hour and a half of reading time each day. 

Free Reading Material 

In the free reading periods the intermediate grade pupil 
should be allowed to choose his own reading matter, and 
to take his own time in the reading of it, within certain 
limits. The teacher is responsible for the books in the 
school library and she should require all those brought 
from home to be placed first upon her desk. It is improbable 
that titles unsuitable for boys and girls will be found in the 
school library, and the teacher must tactfully set aside those 
that come from home. Boys and girls who read a good deal 
may be allowed to range pretty widely among all classes of 
reputable books. This or that trashy book does little harm; 
it is the continued reading of poor stuff over a period of 
time that prevents thinking, vitiates taste, and weakens 
character. Reading a variety of books of all kinds stimu¬ 
lates thinking, and enables the teacher to set good books 
beside poor ones and so to set up critical standards. 

Building Up the Library 

The school library is the first resource in the free read¬ 
ing period. It is an important part of the teacher’s duty 
to see that the library shelves are well filled with suitable 
and attractive books of various kinds. As a rule, Depart- 
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ments of Education pay a library grant each year for the 
purchase of new books. Many school boards are generous 
in supplying books. Where this is not the case, the teacher 
arranges a concert or social, the proceeds of which are to 
be spent for books. In choosing the new books, the teacher 
should seek first to stock her shelves with those assigned 
in the course of study. Where these have been the provided 
she should buy books attractive looking, up to date, and 
upon a variety of subjects. 

Circulating Library 

A second way of securing supplementary reading is to 
ask each pupil in the class to buy and bring one book to 
school. These should have the owner’s names written 
within and a paper cover without, so that they may be ex¬ 
changed till all the pupils have read all the books. If new 
books are to be bought for this purpose, it is a good plan 
to have each child bring the money for his book to school. 
The study of book catalogues, the examination of prices, 
the choice, the writing of letters, and the buying of money 
orders makes an interesting project. Besides, when a num¬ 
ber of books is ordered by the teacher for the school, most 
publishers and book houses allow a discount of twenty per 
cent. 


Books May be Borrowed 

Again, books for the school may frequently be borrowed. 
Departments of Education, Universities, and many public 
libraries lend small stocks of books to schools for three 
or Tour months at a time. As a rule these cost only the 
express. 

Informational Books 

: Whether the books be bought or borrowed, the problem 
of getting interesting and accurate informational titles is a 
serious one. Nowadays there is a wealth of excellent story 
material for boys and girls, but the task of providing suit¬ 
able nature, health, geography, and history material, has 
been newly undertaken. Each year increases the supply, 
however. Most courses of study require that text books 
in geography, history, arithmetic, nature, health, be used 
in the intermediate grades. These texts supply useful, and 
if rightly handled, most interesting material for the informa¬ 
tional reading lesson. 

Free Reading Method 

Free reading should be free, that is, unsupervised and 
fbr pleasure. On the other hand, in order to make sure 
that the pupils are getting full value in experience and in¬ 
formation, in order to make sure that they are not acquiring 
careless habits, the free reading should be checked and 
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tested regularly. There are many ways of doing this, and 
^ the method used should be changed frequently to prevent 
boredom and mechanical responses on the part of the 
pupils. 


Ways of Teaching Free Reading 

1. Each pupil selects and prepares a passage for read¬ 
ing aloud to the class. 

2. Telling the story or part of it to the class. 

3. Selecting a passage for dramatization. 

4. Writing a brief description of the story to guide other 
boys and girls in their choice of a book. 

5. Giving an opinion, or writing a brief criticism of the 
book. 

6. Writing short accounts of each of the chief charac¬ 
ters. 

7. Outlining the plot. 

8. Making illustration for the book. 

~ 9 . Preparing a list of questions for the next reader to 
answer. 

10. Answering the questions the teacher has prepared 
and placed on a card in the book. 

11. Taking any form of objective test on the book. 

. 12. Keeping a diary of the books read for the year, in 
which a short account of each is entered. 

The Formal Reading Lesson 

Each of the basic readers contains a certain number of 
selections suitable for silent reading for appreciation, well 
written stories, poetry of action. When the numbers in the 
readers have been exhausted, selections of the same type 
from the supplementary readers should be used. If only 
one copy of the supplementary book is available, the teacher 
may give the setting and assign the problem question. Each 
pupil in turn reads the passage, and the class is called to¬ 
gether for discussion. This method may be used also with 
magazine articles and stories. 

The formal appreciation lesson should have a stimulat¬ 
ing introduction and the pupils should be sent to their 
reading with a problem question which will focus their 
attention on the main point of the story. It is interesting to 
assign different individual or groups. It is a good plan 
sometimes to put five or six good thought questions on the 
blackboard, and have the pupils read them over before they 
begin the story or poem. It should be read through at once, 
the teacher noting those who are too slow, and those who 
read very rapidly and afterwards give poor reports. In 
the discussion, the teacher should encourage the pupils to 
bring up their own topics and to express their own opinions. 
She should keep the talk centered round the principal 
thoughts and beauties of the piece, and call for comparisons 
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with other stories that have been read. The pronunciation 
of names, the discussion of the meanings of words, the teach¬ 
er’s explanation of references make an interesting close for 
the discussion. The pupils themselves should suggest the 
final use to be made of the lesson: an oral reading by the 
teacher, by a good reader, by the whole class; silent re-read¬ 
ing for pleasure; dramatization. 


| NO NEED TO BE AN ARTIST To Teach Drawing j 


_ Grades I - II Book III _Grades V - VI j 

_ Grades III - IV Book IV Grades VII - VIII ) 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED ART, LTD. 




SILENT READING FOR THE GRADES 


A delightfully interesting and beautifully printed 
series of readers for the pupils of Grades I - VI. 

Silent Reading for Grade I- 20c 

Silent Reading for Grades 2, 3, 4_each 30c 

Silent Reading for Grades 5, 6_each 40c 

Order for your School Library One Book for each 
pupil in each grade 


INSTITUTE OF APPLIED ART, LTD. 

Educational Publishers 

116 Strand Building - - Brandon, Manitoba 
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COMPOSITION AND 
LANGUAGE 


GRADE III 
LESSON CXXXV 

STORY FOR REPRODUCTION 
Bobby and Bonita 

Betty hopped up and down the station platform, eager to 
catch the first glimpse of the train that was bringing her 
beloved aunt back home again. She had come all the way 
from Panama and was bringing a parrakeet to her little 
niece. 

Betty could hardly wait to see them both. She had 
talked about the bird for weeks and his name was to be 
Bobby, 

“I do hope he will sit on my finger,” she thought, and 
then there was the train pulling into the station. 

Such a bustling and talking and laughing you never 
heard, with Auntie right in the middle of the commotion. 
In Auntie’s hand was a great big cage and in it sat Bobby, 
a little green bird with a yellow bill. 

“But who is that?” shouted Betty, for there sat another 
little green bird right beside the first. 

“That’s Bonita, Bobby’s friend,” explained Betty’s aunt. 
“Bobby seemed so wee all by himself in the big cage that 
just before I sailed I sent a boy off to buy a companion for 
him.” And then wasn’t Betty happy! 

A parrakeet is just like a tiny green parrot, about as 
large as a robin. These two little fellows soon became 
Betty’s very good friends. Bobby was round and fat, and 
Bonita, which is Spanish for “pretty one,” was dainty and 
slender. They loved to sit on Betty’s finger and were so 
tame that they were sometimes allowed to fly all over the 
house. 

When company came to see the family, the birds would 
chatter so loudly (in parrakeet language, of course), that 
Betty’s mother would have to put them in their cage and 
cover this up with a big towel. Then they would think it 
was bed-time and go sound asleep. 

Betty loved to watch Bobby and Bonita eat. She would 
give them each a slice of banana, which they would hold in 
one tiny claw. Then they would nibble off bits of it while 
they stood on the other little foot. And didn’t they love to 
crunch sunflower seeds! 
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One Christmas season, after the lovely balls and tinsel 
had been taken off the Christmas tree, Bobby and Bonita 
were placed among the branches. Betty and her family 
laughed and laughed to see them clambering around in the 
tree, chattering and talking to each other as hard as they 
could. The birds laughed, too, for they had learned to imi¬ 
tate Betty exactly. 

The parrakeets had a special call of three notes which 
Betty and her mother had taught them. They were very 
fond of whistling this and then hearing their human friends 
reply. The little trick later proved to be a very valuable 
accomplishment, as you will hear. 

One day, Bonita decided to go out and see what the 
world looked like. So out the door he flew, and fortunately 
someone saw him starting off. 

Out came the whole family, Betty in the lead. The little 
bird flbw from tree to tree, getting farther and farther from 
home. No amount of coaxing did any good. 

Passers-by and neighbors became interested and started 
to follow, too, until quite a crowd of people had gathered. 
You can imagine how Betty felt to see her pet up in the 
trees, refusing to come back to his little mistress. And then 
she lost sight of the bird altogether. 

Someone suddenly thought of the parrakeets’ whistle, 
and surely enough, when Betty called, back came the fa¬ 
miliar answer from a tall pine tree. But Bonita still would 
not come down. 

At last Betty’s cousin Peggy had a bright idea. 

“Let’s bring Bobby over in the cage and see if he will 
call his friend back,” she said. 

Betty ran home for the other bird, and so anxious was 
she that they were there again in almost no time. Then 
everyone began to whistle and soon Bobby began to imitate 
them. 

Bonita’s heart was touched at last, and down he flew, 
straight to the cage. 

That night Betty was a very happy girl, and I think she 
gave Bobby and Bonita an extra specially nice meal of 
seeds before bed-time. 

Oral discussion: 

Where is Panama and what is a parrakeet? Describe 
its size and color. What special surprise did Betty get? 
What does “Bonita” mean in Spanish? What did Betty’s 
mother do to the parrakeets when they got too noisy? What 
did they like best to eat? What were they able to do that 
other birds could not do? What special call were they 
taught? How did this help later? Why do you think 
Bonita wanted to fly away ? What did they do to try to get 
him back? What was Peggy’s bright idea? How did it 
work? 
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Seatwork: 

Tell the story of Bonita flying away and the hard time 
they had getting him back again. Tell how they coaxed him 
down at last and what Betty fed the birds that night because 
she was glad to get Bonita back again. 

LESSON CXXXVI 

PUNCTUATION AND CAPITALS 

Rewrite the following, putting in capitals and the proper 
punctuation marks: 

On good friday mary and john are going to calgary for 
the easter holidays while they are there they will visit dr 
and mrs brown would you like to go with them they are 
going to stay ten days on easter Sunday they will go to 
central united church when they come back they will attend 
Westminster school in lethbridge alberta. 

LESSON CXXVII 

PICTURE STUDY 



An Indian Chief 

Oral discussion: 

How do you know this is an Indian chief? 
Describe all his dress. 

What kind of feathers are in his head-dress? 
What do they mean? 

Has he any saddle? 

How do you know? 
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What kind of pony is it? 

What are the names of some of the wild ponies of the 
West? . 

What sort of bridle is it? 

How does an Indian fasten the bridle on? 

Which kind of bridle does a pony like best? Why? 
How do the Indians get their ponies? 

How do they tame them? 

Name an Indian tribe that lives near you. 

What do you mean by an Indian Reserve? 

Why are the Indians not allowed to wander all over the 
country? 

Describe an Indian “Pow-wow.” 

Seatwork: 

Write a few sentences telling about the Indians’ life. 
Tell about their wigwams, their food, clothing and habits. 
Give the names of some Indians you have heard about. 
Find out how an Indian child gets its name. 

LESSON CXXXVIII 

CONVERSATION STORY 
Easter 

Tell the children the story of Easter. Tell about Good 
Friday, Easter Sunday, and Easter Monday. See the ac¬ 
count in the Bible and relate it to the children in your own 
words. Write on the board a story which the class makes 
up for you. 

Seatwork: 

Have the children copy from the board the story that 
the class made up. Allow them to add any ideas of their 
own that the story has omitted. 

LESSON CXXXIX 

DIFFICULT WORDS 
New—Knew 

Teach the correct meaning and the slight change in 
spelling. 

Fill in the blanks with the correct word: 

1. See my .... hat, Helen. 

2. Have you a . . . . dress, Mary? 

3. John .... his spellings today. 

4. I . . . . we couldn’t go. 

5. May .... it was going to rain so she did not wear her 
.... dress. 

6. The .... girl .... her lessons well. 

7. We ... . you had your .... books. 

8. They .... that the story was .... to the class. 
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LESSON CXL 

STORY FOR REPRODUCTION 
What Time Is It? 

The story of clocks goes back a long way into the past 
and is a very interesting one. Probably the first and sim¬ 
plest way of telling the time was by means of a stick stuck 
upright in the ground. The length and position of the 
shadow which it cast in sunlight helped men to know how 
the hours passed. This method was not very accurate, 
however, because the shadow varied with the changing 
seasons. The shadow of a rod is, of course, the plan used 
in the sundial, but the markings on a proper sundial are 
worked out so as to allow for difference of season. 

One of the earliest and most reliable ways of telling 
time was by means of the water-clock. A simple form of 
this apparatus was a bowl with holes in the bottom, which 
was allowed to “float” on a larger vessel filled with water. 
The bowl always took the same length of time to sink, and 
so men could measure time by it. 

A better sort of water-clock was made by putting water 
in a tall vessel which had a spout. The sides of the vessel 
were marked so that as the water ran out, it was possible 
to know exactly how the time was passing. 

The Greek made this better by putting a float on the 
water, fastening a cord to it which passed over a pulley and 
had a small weight at the other end. To the pulley was 
secured a pointer which gradually moved round a dial 
(rather like that of a barometer) on which the hours were 
marked. 

Another old way of telling time was to let things burn 
slowly. Ages ago people used long rushes. They smold¬ 
ered at pretty much the same rate and markings on them 
told how the hours were passing. 

The people in Korea still use ropes in the same way. At 
regular intervals knots are tied, and these mark the hours. 
King Alfred used candles in the same fashion—the candle 
had marks, each of which represented one hour. 

Still another old way of measuring time was by means 
of an hour-glass, which is exactly like an egg-boiler only 
larger. In this case it is sand, falling from one glass com¬ 
partment to another—through a tiny hole—which records 
the passing of time. At one time speeches were measured 
in this way. 

Oral discussion: 

Talk about the different kind of clocks we have today; 
clocks that are run by springs that have to be wound; 
grandfather clocks that run by weights; clocks run by elec¬ 
tricity. Have each child tell about some interesting clock 
he has seen and especially about the way some of them tell 
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the time. Talk about all the old methods mentioned in the 
story. Have the children make a sundial, and, if possible, 
a water clock. It is easy to show how a burning candle will 
tell the time if it is marked properly. Try to obtain an old 
hour glass. If not, a small funnel filled with sand will illus¬ 
trate the idea. 

Seatwork: 

Write a few sentences about our clocks and those of 
olden days. Tell about the sundial, the burning ropes and 
the hour glass. 

LESSON CXLI 

ABBREVIATIONS 

Review all the abbreviations taken. 

Take five new abbreviations that the children have 
found out for themselves. 

Seatwork: 

Write abbreviations for: January, years, Wednesday, 
Mistress, pound, dozen, ounces, Tuesday, Mister, quarts, 
gallon, Thursday, August, April, inches, foot, company, 
limited. 

Write words for: Mrs.; Sat.; yds.; wks.; lb.; ozs.; pt.; 
Jan.; Mr.; hr.; Tues.; Feb.; Dr. 

LESSON CXLII 

PICTURE STUDY 



A Pet Bear Cub in Banff 
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Oral discussion: 

What is the little girl feeding the bear? 

How old do you think the cub is? 

What animal is it most like at this age? 

Why is it so tame? 

Why is the little girl not afraid of it? 

What can a bear do that other animals cannot? 

What food do they get in the forest? 

Where do the bears in Banff like to come for more food? 

Why are people not allowed to shoot them? 

What do the cubs like to do when they are not hungry? 

How do they play with each other? 

What are tame bears often used for? 

Seatwork: 

Write a short story telling about the cub losing its 
mother and about it being brought home by some hunters 
for a pet. Tell about the tricks it learned, the food it liked 
best and how it finally ran away when it grew up. 

LESSON CXLIII 

CONVERSATION STORY 
Getting Ready for Summer 

Talk about what mother is doing talk about spring 
cleaning, putting away winter clothes, getting summer 
clothes ready. Talk about what father does; about taking 
off storm windows, cleaning up the yard, digging the garden. 

Seatwork: 

Write a story of three or four sentences telling how you 
help father or mother to get ready for summer. Tell about 
some of your own preparations. 

LESSON CXLIV 
DIFFICULT WORDS 
Pair—Pear—Pare 

Teach the correct meaning and spelling of the three 
words. 

Put in the correct word: 

1. I saw a .... of pretty birds. 

2. They were in a ... . tree. 

3. Please .... the potatoes for dinner. 

4. A .... of robins flew to the .... tree. 

5. Put on a .... of shoes before you eat the .... 

6. Help your mother to ... . the .... 

7. Harry dropped some .... juice on a new .... of shoes. 

8. There are two .... of pigeons in the .... tree. 
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LESSON CXLV 

STORY FOR REPRODUCTION 
Belinda and Her Ducks 

This is a true story, but David (who is in the story) 
always likes to begin the proper way; so— 

Once upon a time there lived in the country, in Eng¬ 
land, David, his Daddy and Mother, and a little white Pek¬ 
inese dog called Julie. They were all the greatest friends, 
and Julie was the sort of dog that, except when she was 
asleep, never stopped wagging her tail for joy. 

One day Mother and David were sitting together play¬ 
ing and talking when the telephone bell rang. It was Mother 
who answered it, and David heard her say: 

“Oh, yes, Mrs. Wilson, really—how lovely. Won’t 
David be pleased. When can we have her?” 

By the time she had put the receiver back David was 
very excited and anxious to hear what it was all about. 
And he soon heard. Mrs. Wilson had a white, speckly hen 
who was hoping to sit on some eggs and hatch out some 
chicks, and she wanted to know if David would like to have 
her. 

“Won’t it be fun,” said Mother, “and let’s give her duck 
eggs, because ducklings are so pretty, and they always do 
such funny amusing things.” 

“Yes,” said David, “and we’ll call her ‘Belinda’.” 

So Belinda came to the farm; and Daddy made her a 
nice house out of a packing case, and David put some warm 
dry hay in it, and Mother put Belinda in on the hay, and 
Julie watched. 

“There,” said Mother, “there you sit for twenty-eight 
days, though we will take you off for ten minutes every 
morning and give you corn and water.” 

So the next morning Mother and David went to Belinda 
and Mother lifted her off the nest. Belinda didn’t like it 
much; she made a little fuss and asked to be left alone. 
And Julie watched. Every day they did the same thing, 
and gradually Belinda began to enjoy it, and when they 
appeared she would “coo” rather like a pigeon, until at the 
end of the first week she would walk out by herself and 
eat her corn out of David’s hand, and drink water from the 
cup he held. Then she would lift up her voice and, in her 
language say, “Thank you very much, everybody.” After 
that she walked back into her box, and David knelt on the 
grass and saw her carefully turn all her eggs over with her 
feet before she sat down. And still Julie watched. 

Well, the great morning, the twenty-eighth day, arrived 
at last, and as soon as Mother and David were up they 
hurried to Belinda’s house, and there she was with seven 
eggs, and one little yellow duckling. 
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“Now,” said Mother, “we will leave her all alone today, 
and tomorrow perhaps they will all be out.” 

But on the morrow only six were out, so they gave her 
a nice feed, and left her quietly again to keep them all warm. 

On the next morning Mother, David and Julie went to 
visit Belinda again, this time with a lovely bowl of mashed 
biscuit for the babies. There they were, Belinda with six 
fat fluffy babies, and two tiny new ones just out. And she 
was so pleased with and proud of the six big fellows she 
just wouldn’t keep the new ones warm. She seemed to say, 
“I have been here for 30 days and now I’m going to take 
my babies to see this lovely sunny day, and smell the warm 
wet grass.” 

“But Belinda,” said Mother, “the tiny ones need keep¬ 
ing warm.” 

But Belinda didn’t seem to understand and just strutted 
about. 

“I know,” said Mother. “I’ll have to be their mother. 
I’ll get a box and make a little nest in it, and put the babies 
in it in front of the fire. You give the others their food, 
David, while I am gone.” 

“Mother—quick—come and see!” 

Hand in hand they ran to the garden, and what do you 
think Mother saw? Belinda and six ducklings, and Julie, 
all in a circle around the bowl and all eating biscuit as fast 
as they could, and Julie wagging her tail and looking at 
Belinda as much as to say: 

“I’ve been waiting for these babies, too.” 

And, later on, when there were eight yellow ffuffy balls, 
and one white speckly hen walking around the farmyard, 
there was always a little white Pekinese walking with them. 
And at midday, when the babies had their rest underneath 
their mother’s wings, Julie sat very near, and looked at 
Belinda and wagged her tail with joy. 

Oral discussion: 

Describe Julie and tell why she was mentioned in the 
story. What present did David get and why was he pleased ? 
Why did they give the hen some duck eggs to hatch? How 
long did it take to hatch them? Tell' about feeding old 
Belinda while she was hatching the eggs. What did she 
do to the eggs every day and why? What happened when 
the eggs were being hatched? How did David’s mother 
save two of them? Tell about the hen and ducks eating out 
of the bowl and what Julie was doing. How did Julie take 
care of them all summer? 

Seatwork: 

Write the story of Belinda and her ducks. Tell how 
long it took to hatch them, what they looked like when 
hatched and how David fed them. Tell about the part 
Julie played in the story. 
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LESSON CXLVI 

THE APOSTROPHE (’) 

Teach the shorter way of writing “we are.” Change it 
to “we’re” putting in the apostrophe to show that one or 
more letters have been left out. Teach similarly the shorter 
way of writing the pairs of words in the following seatwork 
exercises. 

Seatwork: 

Write one word in place of the two: we are, they are, 
they will, do not, you are, you will, shall not, will not, could 
not, did not, should not, have not, does not, is not. 

. Write two words in place of each one: doesn’t, you’ll, 
they’ll, they’re, haven’t, you’re, shouldn’t, don’t, she’s, it’s. 


LESSON CXLVII 

PICTURE STUDY 



Riding to School in Alberta 
Oral discussion: 

1. Isn’t this real fun? 

2. How many of you have ever ridden on horseback? 

3. These children ride back and forth to school each morn¬ 
ing and afternoon. What sort of saddle have they? 

4. Where are their books? 

5. How do you know it is a warm day? 

6. Does the pony look happy? 

7. Why is his hair so shaggy? 
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8. Compare this bridle with the one used by the Indian 
chief. 

9. When a horse goes faster than a walk what does it do? 

10. What is the difference between a “trot,” a “canter” and 
a “gallop.” 

11. Imitate each if you can. 

12. How far do some children travel this way to school? 

13. When is it not so nice as in the picture? 

Seatwork: 

Tell about a pony ride you had. Tell what happened 
when the pony trotted. Tell how you like the pony to go 
and why. How else may you use a pony besides riding it? 

LESSON CXLVIII 
CONVERSATION STORY 
Making a Playhouse 

Talk about where you made it, who helped you, the fun 
you had doing it, what you made for furniture, what games 
you played in it and what parties you had in it. 

DIFFICULT WORDS 
Ever—Every—V ery 

Show that each word has a different meaning, although 
very similar in spelling. 

Put in correct word: 

1. I feed the chickens .... day. 

2. Did you .... see a lion? 

3. The children are .... kind to the birds. 

4. Did you .... see .... many ducks? 

5. He was a . . . . sly fox. 

6. Did you .... see the sun rise? 

7.dog ran away. 

8. I was .... early for school. 

LITERATURE STUDIES SUGGESTED FOR APRIL 

The Reader—Pages 189-214. 

Special Literature—Joseph and His Brethren. 

Memory—April Rain. 

Stories—Mr. What and Mr. Why. 

Dramatization—The Brahman and the Tiger. 

Suggested exercises from several selections for oral or 
written work: 

— A — 

Joseph and His Brethren 

1. Who was Israel? 

2. What name did he have afterward? 
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3. How many sons had he? 

4. Who was his favorite son? 

5. How did the brothers feel about this? 

6. Tell what Joseph’s two dreams were. 

7. What did the brothers do with Joseph? 

8. What did their father think? 

9. Where was Joseph taken? 

10. What did Pharaoh notice about Joseph? 

11. Tell what the dreams of Pharaoh meant? 

12. Who came to buy corn from Joseph? 

13. How did the brothers feel when they knew Joseph? 

14. What was Joseph going to do for them during the other 
five years of famine? 


— B — 

King Wenceslas 

1. Whom did the king see? 

2. What was the man doing? 

3. Where did the king and the page go? 

4. What did they take with them? 

5. What did the king do for the page boy? 

6. What lesson can we learn from this story? 

— C — 

Lullaby of an Infant Chief 

1. Who was singing the baby to sleep? 

2. Where were his mother and father? 

3. Describe the castle in which he lived? 

4. Why were the warders guarding the castle? 

5. What will the baby be when he grows to manhood? 


| Composition Manuals | 

| Each manual contains a full year’s work and j 
| includes both subject matter and exercises. j 


A Composition Manual, Grade IV__6Qp j 

A Composition Manual, Grade V__50c ( 

A Composition Manual, Grade VI_60c j 

A Composition Manual, Grades VII-VIII_60c j 


j INSTITUTE OF APPLIED ART, LTD. j 

| 116 Strand Building - - Brandon, Manitoba I 

i ' 
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ARITHMETIC 

M. E. LAZERTE, Ph.D. 


GRADE IV 

(a) Drill on the more difficult types of addition and sub¬ 
traction. 

537 

684 6320407 

593 2987364 

827 - 

596 

485 

673 

593 

(b) Continued drill on multiplication and division. 

(c) Ounces—pounds; pounds—tons. 

(d) Problems involving unit fractions and denominate num¬ 
ber facts of this and previous grades. 

Fundamental Operations 

Periodic reviews and drill on addition and subtraction 
has paralleled the year’s mechanical work in multiplication 
and division. How much drill on examples should there be? 
The writer believes that many schools are giving time to 
rapid calculation that should be given to other phases of 
the work. If the pupils are not improving there must be 
discoverable reasons for the lack of improvement. Con¬ 
tinued practice may be giving drill on errors. On the other 
hand, the pupils may be sufficiently expert in computation. 
Accidental errors keep the daily record at uniform level. 

As a guide in determining the amount of drill necessary 
the following standards are given as being approximately 
those that a fourth grade should be able to attain at the 
end of the year. 

Test I —Addition, single col- Test II —Addition, single col¬ 
umn, 9 addends, such as: umn, 11 addends, such as: 

7 8 

4 6 


2 10 examples in 3 

6 minutes. 


4 10 examples in 4 

3 minutes. 
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Test III —Addition, four 
three-digit numbers, such 


Test IV —Addition, seven 
three-digit numbers, such 


356 

374 10 examples in 

892 3i/2 minutes. 

576 


327 

491 

576 5 examples in 

823 4 minutes. 

956 

846 

567 


Test V —Subtraction, two five-digit numbers, such as: 
75134 

52987 10 examples 

- in 4 minutes. 

Test VI —Multiplication, any two-digit number by any two- 
digit number, such as: 

57 

X94 10 examples in 4 minutes. 

Test VII —Multiplication, a three-digit number by a two- 
digit number, such as: 

568 

X 58 6 examples in 3 minutes. 

Test VIII —Division, four-digit dividend by a two-digit div¬ 
isor, resulting in a two-digit quotient and a remainder, 
such as: 

57)2854 4 examples in 4 minutes. 

Ounces—Pounds 

In teaching ounces - pounds there are several facts to 
be made clear. No definition of weight will be understood, 
but the meaning of the term will be clarified by associating 
it with the terms heavy, light, scales, etc. The pupil should 
know what range of weights would be expressed in ounces 
or pounds. A load of hay is not given in ounces; the wheat 
crop of the Dominion is not given in pounds. The equiva¬ 
lence expressed in 16 ounces=l pound must be understood, 
and the numerical relations memorized. This result is most 
easily attained by having the pupils make weighings with 
a balance. The equivalence of fractional parts of the pound 
and of the correct number of ounces should be understood. 
i/ 2 lb. = 8 oz.; ^4 lb.=4 oz.; Vs lb.=2 oz. 

As application of multiplication and division, the fol¬ 
lowing exercises will be used: 

(a) How many ounces are there in 24 pounds? 

(b) How many pounds are there in 50 ounces? 
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Pounds—Tons 

Rather definite ideas concerning the meaning of “ton” 
may be developed by considering the weight of a load of 
hay, the weight of a load of grain, the number of hundred- 
pound sacks of flour that a team of horses can pull, etc. 

Pupils shiuld be equally familiar with all relations such 
as: 14 ton = 1000 lb.; 1 ton = 2000 lb.; 14 ton = 500 lb.; 
5000 lb. = 2% tons; 500 lb. = 14 ton; 20 cwt.= 1 ton. 

PROBLEMS 

1. Find the cost of 3000 lb. of coal at $6.50 a ton. 

2. If flour is worth $4.40 a cwt., 1000 lb will cost_ 

3. Find the cost of 1/4 ton of gluten feed at 85c per cwt. 

4. If the rate for sending telegrams is _, 

fiind the cost of sending the following telegram_ 

5. Given the rates for money orders and postal notes, find 

the cost of the following_ 

6. Complete the following sentences: 

(a) When two numbers are multiplied together, the 

answer is called a_ 

(b) A pound is _ times as heavy as an ounce. 

(c) 1200 lb. is _ more than 1/2 ton. 

(d) In a division example the answer is called a_ 

(e) 114 lb.= „ oz.; Vs ton=_lb.; 6 cwt. = lb. 

7. Change 80 oz. to lb. 

8. Which is the greater—12 lb. or 190 oz.? 

9. 1/5 ton— lb.; 24 oz.— .....lb.; 5 lb.— .....oz,; (4 lb.= 

_oz. 

10. In a car load of coal there are 72000 lb. How many 
tons of coal are in the car? Find the value of the coal 
at $8.20 per ton. (Teach meaning of value.) 

11. Six hogs weigh 1230 lb. Find the average weight of 
the hogs. 

12. How many pounds are there in 5(4 tons? 

13. At 37 1 / 2 c per gal., find the cost of 62 gallons of gaso¬ 
line. 

14. Weigh an empty pail. Put into the pail what you think 
is 3 pounds of sand. Weigh the pail and sand. Find, 
in ounces, the amount of your error. 


PRIMARY NUMBER BOOKLETS 

Grades I, II, III — EACH, 25c 
INSTITUTE OF APPLIED ART, LTD. 
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ART 


R. W. Hedley, M.A., B.Educ. G. F. Manning, M.A. j 

GRADE V 


The exercise for this month is to plan, make and decorate 
an extension envelope. 

The plan is shown in fig. 1. To make an envelope 6x9 
will require paper 13"xl4" in size. However, in paper 
9x12 is available an envelope 5"x6" may be constructed. 
The bellows part, at each end of the envelope, see fig. 2, 
may be made with five divisions instead of four, if a greater 
opening is desired. For five sections the teacher should 
calculate the measurements. However, if 11/4 or 21//" were 
taken for this part, the division could be made quite readily. 

In any construction work, unless the teacher has had 
much previous experience, it is a good practice to make the 
object before introducing it to the class. Accurate meas¬ 
uring and scoring is necessary for a fine piece of construc¬ 
tion. 

Lesson 1.— First, a plan of the envelope should be made. 
If other plans have been made by the pupils in the previous 
grade or in the present grade, the pupils might attempt to 
make this at i/> scale, that is, 6" in length will be represent¬ 
ed on the scale by 3". By this means measurements of i/g" 
will be made. Tests of the accuracy of the measurements 
may be determined by folding one side of the plan to meet 
the other side and see if the measurements coincide. Pupils 
should be taught to do this. If an error occurs, check up 
the measurements and correct the mistake. Care should 
be taken to mark the cutting lines by a heavy continuous 
line, the folding or scoring lines by dotted lines, and the 
dimension lines as a thin line with short lines representing 
an arrow head at each end. 

Lesson 2.— Having made a plan, the full measurements 
should now be made on the proper paper. After the scoring 
and cutting is done the envelope is bent into shape. The 
work should be done by each pupil from his plan, and 
without the teacher supervising each step unless individual 
attention is required here and there. Attention should be 
called to testing measurements and to scoring. In scoring, 
the point of the scissors is drawn along the line. Where 
bending is to be made, the bending is done always away 
from the scoring line. In scoring the point should be drawn 
carefully along the centre of the line. Too much pressure 
should not be placed on the scissors in doing this. The cut¬ 
ting may be done with a knife and a straight edge, although 
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A plan for an extension envelope. j%rv. 
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very good work is done by scissors if carefully handled. 
When the cutting is compelted the envelope is bent into 
shape. 

Lesson 3.— Before glueing the envelope the decoration 
should be put on the face side. This is an excellent exer¬ 
cise in measuring, that a definite number of units may be 
inserted between the corners. Naturally the corner units, 
which should be the same on all sides, should be designed 
and put into place first. The motifs suggested are the ver¬ 
tical-horizontal capital letters, as H. T. E. F. L, though 
letters like U and V are quite simple. To illustrate how a 
bisymmetric unit may be made from the letter E or from 
a unit by turning one part around is shown in fig. 4 and in 
fig. 3. Assign other letter motifs from which the pupils are 
to design units. When the unit is completed suggest how a 
corner unit may be made. 

Lesson 4: To place the border on the envelope.— The 

border is placed one-quarter inch within the outer edge. 
Determine the size of the corner unit, which is made slightly 
larger than the border. Draw these in place, using a pencil. 
A simple but effective way to divide a given space into 
three, four, six, or eight divisions is to take a strip of paper 
the given length, and fold it into the number of divisions 
required. By this method the spaces will be about equal in 
length. When the spacing is completed the units may be 
drawn with a pencil. 

To render the border in black water-color.— While there 
}S nothing better than a brush line, which is drawn by hold¬ 
ing the brush nearly vertical, it has been found that such 
a method is difficult for the average Grade V pupil. A 
stick, pointed as shown in fig. 7 (the end of the handle of 
a water color brush is excellent) is cut in a slanting manner 
as shown. Dip this in a fairly thick pool of color (one made 
on the top of a cake of color is good) and a very satisfactory 
line can be drawn. When the border is finished the en¬ 
velope may be glued together. 

Almost all of this exercise may be done as seat work, 
pr with a minimum of supervision if the work in previous 
grades has been taught. 
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GEOGRAPHY 



GRADE VI 

THE COUNTRIES OF ASIA 
The Soviet Republics. 

Political Divisions. —Siberia proper consists of a number 
of provinces under the control of the Russian Soviet Repub¬ 
lic whose capital is Moscow, in Europe. Three other repub¬ 
lics are associated with these, but have some independence 
—Uzbekistan and Turkmenistan, in the basin of the Aral 
Sea, and Transcaucasia between the Black and Caspian 
Seas south of the Caspian. These will be shown on any 
recent maps of the area. 

Natural Divisions. —On the north a frozen tundra. Bor¬ 
dering on this on the south a forest belt of evergreen and 
poplar. South of this a wheat growing district merging on 
the south in a dry grass land. These divisions correspond 
to similar ones in Western and Northern Canada. 

The Tundras. —These are covered with shrubs and moss 
like our Barren Lands. The natives use the reindeer for 
food, clothing and travel. Ivory is found in the form of 
tusks of mammoths frozen in the ice. 

The Forests of Siberia. —These produce, timber, pulp- 
wood, and furs. 

The Wheat Belt. —This is on the upper waters of the Ob 
and Yenesei Rivers and is traversed by the Trans-Siberian 
R. R. Stock raising and dairying are important industries. 
With improved cultivation and railways this may become 
Canada’s competitor in wheat growing. 

The Dry Grass Lands. —This is the southernmost part of 
Siberia and is so dry that it will only provide sparse pasture 
for cattle, horses, and sheep. 

Transportation in the Soviet Republics. —Trace on a map 
the railways — (1) The great Trans-Siberian route from 
Moscow to Vladisvostok, (2) The Trans-Caspian route from 
Smarkand to the Caspian Sea, thence by boat to Batum and 
by rail northward to Moscow, (3) The Aral River Route 
from Smarkand north to the Trans-Siberian railway. 

Cities of Siberia. —Vladivostok, terminus of the railway 
on the Pacific, and chief city of the far Eastern Republic. 
(See article in Maclean’s Magazine, March 15, 1931.) 

Omsk is the leading city in the Wheat Belt, and is on 
a direct line of railway from the heart of the district to the 
seaport of Leningrad. 
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Irkutsk is on Lake Baikal, and is a trading centre in 
Chinese tea, placer gold, furs, fish and timber. 

Tashkend, Khiva, Bokara, and Merv are important cities 
in the republic south of Aral Sea. Rugs of the best quality 
are manufactured. 

The Trans-Caucasian Republics are three in number and 
are noted for the production of grapes, figs, chestnuts, 
cotton, corn. At Baku is a very productive oil-field. The 
seaport of this area is Batum on the Black Sea. 

Products of Siberia: 

Wheat, butter, and other farm produce from the region 
about Omsk. 

Furs, gold, timber, from the forest belt. 

Ivory from the mouth of the Lena and Arctic coast. 
Rugs from the Trans-Caspian republics. 

Oil, cotton, figs, chestnuts, corn from the region south of 
the Caucasian Mountains. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Outline in heavy lines the boundaries of the Soviet Re¬ 
public on a sketch map of Asia. Indicate three rivers 
flowing north. Show the countries bordering on the 
south. Indicate the Trans-Siberian R. R., the Trans- 
Caspian R. R., the line from Omsk to Leningrad, and the 
line from Smarkand to Leningrad, with steamer connec¬ 
tions with Britain. 

2. Show how the fertile area of Siberia is likely to market 
its products, using the railways named above at the 
Baltic and Black Seas. 

3. Describe the four natural divisions of Siberia briefly. 

4. Locate Vladivostok, Omsk, Irkutsk, Smarkand, Bokara. 
Show the importance of each. 

5. Account for the presence of ivory tusks on the Arctic 
coast. 

7. Why are the rivers of Siberia of little value? 

Japan 

Area, 260,000 square miles. Population, 84,000,000. 
Compare with Russia: Area, 8,000,000 sq. miles. Pop¬ 
ulation, 136,000,000. England: 95,000 sq. miles. Popu¬ 
lation, 44,000,000. 

Physical Features. —Japan consists of numerous islands 
and the peninsula of Chosen. The chief islands are Yondo, 
Yezo, Kyusha, Formosa, and half of Saghalin. The surface 
is very mountainous and only about one-sixth of the area is 
fit for agriculture. 

Climate. —There is a wide variety in this, owing to the 
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fact that the Empire extends north and south for over 1,200 
miles. Formosa on the south is tropical, while Saghalin is 
like Newfoundland in climate. Owing to being surrounded 
by the sea the climate is moist and not subject to extremes 
of heat and cold. The Japan Current flows northward along 
the shore and its warm water helps further to moderate the 
climate. 

Products: 

The chief food crop is rice. (Read description, page 184 
in text.) 

Tea has always been an important crop. Japan tea is 
green, while that we get from India is black. 

Silk is an important product. Japan is the greatest ex¬ 
porter of natural silk. (Read an account of this, page 185.) 

Cotton goods are manufactured from cotton grown or 
imported. 

Manufactures. —Silk goods, cotton goods, fine china. 

Exports. —Silk both raw and manufactured, chinaware, 
art goods, oranges. 

Cities: 

Tokyo, the capital and largest city. 

Yokohama, the chief seaport trading with America. 

Osaka, a seaport south of Tokyo. 

Progress of Japan. —The Japanese are of the yellow 
race, and are related to the, Chinese in origin and language. 
About seventy-five years ago they opened their ports to 
ships of European nations. They built up a school system 
like that of European nations. They brought in skilled 
workmen to start mills and factories. From her position of 
one of the humblest of all people, Japan has risen to be one 
of the great nations of the world. 

China has long been a nation with skilled workers in 
china, paper, silk, and agriculture, but they have made less 
progress than the Japanese because they have objected to 
the introduction of ideas from the Western world, and have 
tried to keep their ports shut against commerce with Europe 
and America. 

Japan’s Advantages. — Japan has a dense population 
like England, Belgium, and other countries where manu¬ 
facturing has developed. Her people are very industrious, 
skilful, and artistic. Japan has abundance of water-power 
and will no doubt make use of it in time to develop cheap 
electric power. Her harbors are good, and she has abund¬ 
ance of silk, copper, and china clay. She must import much 
food, cotton, wool, coal, timber, metals, and she is a long 
distance away from markets that have good buying power. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. Make an outline map of the continent. Mark in heavy 
lines the main parts of the Japanese Empire. Print in 
names of the ports, and four cities. 

2. Measure the length of the Empire north and south. 

3. Describe the surface of Japan. 

4. Describe the climate, mentioning the effects of the sea, 
of the Japan current, and the altitude. 

5. Why is rice the chief crop? How is it grown? What 
other food crops are grown? What fruits do we get 
from Japan? 

6. How is tea grown and prepared for sale? 

7. Give the story of silk. 

8. Why are tea and silk produced most successfully in 
Japan? 

9. What are the advantages of Japan in manufacturing? 
What are her chief drawbacks? 

10. Name some of the native manufactures of Japan. 

11. What crops are grown in Chosen (Korea.) 

12. What are the main crops of Formosa? What is the 
nature of the surface of Formosa? Describe the cli¬ 
mate. What important article is derived from Formosa? 

China 

Area and Population. —The area of China is 250,000 
square miles, and the population 325,000,000. Compare 
with Canada, and we find the population is 30 times as 
great and the area also much greater. 

Divisions of China. — (1) China Proper, (2) Tibet, (3) 
Chinese Turkestan, (4) Mongolia, (5) Manchuria. The 
population is largely centred in the first, the others being 
mostly dry areas with grass-lands supporting a sparse pop¬ 
ulation, excepting Mongolia, which is forested heavily, but 
is developing as an agricultural area. 

Rivers and Drainage of China. —Three rivers run east¬ 
ward through valleys between the mountains, and are of 
value in trading for transportation. These are the Amur, 
Yellow, Yangtse. 

Climate.- —China Proper has abundance of rain from the 
trade winds which blow off the China Sea. The interior 
parts as we have noted are dry, and the Desert of Gobi, al¬ 
though not so arid as the deserts of Sahara, or Australia, 
supports only sparse pasturage. Notice that the larger 
part of China lies below the 50 parallel of latitude, and its 
climate is therefore about the same in warmth of seasons 
as that of the United States. 

Industries. —Agriculture is the main occupation. The 
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farms are small. Rice is the main food of the people. 
Cattle, sheep, horses, are kept in the open interior plains 
and plateaus. 

Cotton and silk manufacturing are developing in the 
coast cities. 

Mining has been little developed because of the supersti¬ 
tions of the Chinese regarding evil spirits under the ground. 
(Compare with the story of Aladdin in the Arabian Nights.) 

Progress of China has been slow owing to the objection 
to adopting Western ideas. Rapid changes are now in prog¬ 
ress, however. 

Cities: 

Peking, the capital of China, on the main trade routes 
with the interior. 

Shanghai, a seaport on the Yangtse, and with a large 
foreign trade. 

Hankow, a river port on the Yangtse. 

Hong Kong, an island in the possession of Britain, a great 
trade centre, and station of the British fleet. 

Wei-hai-wei, a British possession on the coast of north¬ 
ern China used as a naval base. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Compare China in population and area with Canada and 
U.S.A. 

2. Why has China made little progress. 

3. Name three rivers of China. Show how they have been 
of value in trade. Name cities on the Yangtse. Which 
river floods the surrounding country? Trace these on 
an outline map of Asia. 

4. Locate Peking, Shanghai, Hangkow, Hong Kong, Wei- 
hai-wei. Mark on map. 

5. Complete the statements: Lhassa is the capital of 

_ The climate of this region is _ The 

chief ruler is called_ The domestic animal most 

used there is _ Chinese Turkestan is located 

_ The manufactures are _ Two chief 

towns are _ The Desert of Gobi lies in _ 

The capital is _ The inhabitants are __1_, 

, and pasture- Manchuria is becoming noted for 

_. Its chief products are _ The capital 

is _- 
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j ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

| G. R. Rowe 


GRADE VII 
LESSON XV 

SPRING STUDIES IN ANIMAL LIFE 
Injurious and Beneficial Insects 

Ichneumon-flies. —These are little-known to the average 
country resident, yet they are a fairly common type of in¬ 
sect. They are of deep interest as a study in the balance of 
Nature and they affect to a very great extent the welfare of 
every community. A number of the species lay eggs in the 
bodies of insects, considered as pests. If this egg-laying is 
extensive enough there is a lessening of the number of the 
species of insects attacked. The caterpillars that are found 
on the forest trees become troublesome when for some 
reason the number of Ichneumon-flies has been diminished. 
If in a following year the flies increase in numbers the pests 
are destroyed. In a similar way, other caterpillars including 
grasshoppers are the prey of parasites which keep their 
numbers down. 

The Ichneumon-fly is a two-winged insect with long legs 
and slender body. The female is fitted with long needle-like 
ovipositor at the end of the abdomen. By means of this, 
holes are punctured in the body of the insect attacked and 
in the holes eggs are laid. Later in the season these eggs 
hatch out and greatly weaken the body of the insect in 
which they are making their home. Examples are found of 
caterpillars that have died in their cocoons, and their bodies 
will be found to be burrowed through and through by these 
parasites. 

Ladybird Beetles. —-These are familiarly known as 
“Ladybugs,” and are among the most useful as well as the 
most interesting of our common insects. They are about the 
size of a naif pea, orange or yellow in color, with black 
spots on the outer wing covers. In the spring they come forth 
from their winter hiding places and lay their orange-colored 
eggs on the leaf of a plant. In a few days, small active larvae 
with narrow tapering bodies, black in color and spotted 
with yellow, appear and hungrily devour Plant Lice and the 
eggs of other insects, particularly of the Potato Beetle, 
usually found on the plant. When full grown, the larvae 
attach themselves to the leaf and after a short resting stage 
they change into the lively little beetles which we all know 
so well. The adult continues to feed on Plant Lice and the 
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eggs of other insects. A species of Ladybird introduced from 
Australia into California has completely exterminated the 
Scale insects which were destroying the orange groves. It is 
difficult to determine the value of the good work done by 
this insect in our province, but it is known to be very great. 

The Silkworm. —The larvae of the Silkworm feed for 
about thirty days preferably upon the leaves of the mul¬ 
berry tree. When full grown, they form about their bodies a 
cocoon made by winding around their bodies a thread 
(silk) prepared by special glands, the silk glands, which 
open just below the mouth. This winding goes on for three 
or four days before the cocoon is completed, and sometimes 
as much as one thousand feet of fine silk thread is manufac¬ 
tured in the process. Before the end of the pupa stage, the 
cocoons are baked or preferably steamed to kill the larvae 
and to release the silk thread. It usually takes about three 
thousand cocoons to manufacture one pound of raw silk. 

The Dragon-fly. —These are the familiar “darning 
needles” which are seen on warm sunny days in summer 
hovering over streams or ponds or in their neighborhood. 
There are a number of different varieties of Dragon-flies. 
Each variety differs from the others in size and color. The 
large Dragon-flies hover high in the air while the smaller 
ones flit close to the water. 

At rest, the Dragon-fly is usually perched on a leaf of a 
weed or grass. The wings are held out straight on each side 
and are four in number. Each wing is clear like glass and is 
strengthened by a network of ribs or veins. The eyes form 
large knobs on the head and the body is slender and taper¬ 
ing, a form which has given them the name of “darning 
needles” in popular use. 

Dragon-flies destroy numerous mosquitoes and other in¬ 
sects that lay their eggs in pools of water. In the early stages 
of its life the young nymph Dragon-fly eats numerous Mos¬ 
quito wrigglers and in its adult stage it captures and devours 
mosquitoes while on the wing. Boys and girls should not look 
upon the Dragon-fly as dangerous. Its size, speed, and buzz¬ 
ing wings are apt to frighten children. In reality the Dra¬ 
gon-fly never attacks people and it is one of man’s best 
friends. 


QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Name five beneficial insects and explain how each is of 
some use to man. 

2. As a class, would you say that insects were more harmful 
than beneficial? Give reasons for your answer. 

3. Describe the color, markings, size, and form of the 
Ladybird Beetle. Describe the young of the Ladybird and 
show how its food habits are an advantage to us. 
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4. Where are the Dragon-flies usually found? Where are 
the eggs laid ? Describe the young and state on what they 
feed. How are their food habits an advantage to us? 
Describe the changes the insect undergoes before it is 
full grown. Why do Dragon-flies flit over the water? 

5. What useful service to man is rendered by the Ichneu¬ 
mon-fly? Describe the appearance of the adult. Explain 
how the female lays its eggs. 

6. What insect provides us with clothing and what one with 
food? How does the Silkworm make its cocoon? What 
is done to the cocoon before the silk is unwound? 

7. What does the Bee gather from the flowers? What sub¬ 
stances are manufactured by the Bee? Of what use is 
each of these? 

8. Describe a Bee colony. 

LESSON XVI 

ANIMAL LIFE (Continued) 

Insects 

Harmful Insects. —Four of these have already been de¬ 
scribed, viz., Grasshopper, House-fly, Mosquito, and Cab¬ 
bage Butterfly. Several others will be noted. 

Plant Lice. —These are small, usually wingless, insects 
found on house plants and on various plants of the garden, 
field, and prairie. The food of the Plant Louse consists of the 
juices of plants, which it obtains in much the same manner 
as the Mosquito. It pierces the epidermis of the leaf by 
means of a pointed tube-like structure through which it 
draws into its body plant juices from the softer tissues under 
the epidermis. On account of their small size, single insects 
do not do much damage. Often, however, they are so numer¬ 
ous as practically to cover the leaves of a plant. Under these 
circumstances the leaves wither up and fall off and the 
plant dies. 

They multiply very rapidly but they may be kept under 
control by spraying the infested leaves with a soap emul¬ 
sion or tobacco solution. The soap emulsion does not act as 
a poison but it closes the breathing pores of the insect and 
its death results from suffocation. 

The Wheat Stem Saw-fly. —This belongs to the same 
family of insects as the Wasp and Bee. It is a native of 
Western Canada which has transferred its destructive habits 
from the grasses of the prairie to the wheat plants of the 
fields. 

The eggs are laid in the stem of the young wheat plant 
early in the summer. They hatch out into small white grubs 
which feed inside the stem. Each grub eats its way down¬ 
wards through the solid joints of the stem. When it has 
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reached a point about two inches below the surface of the 
ground it turns around and ascends to a point just above 
the surface of the ground and here, just before the plant 
ripens or is ready to cut, it gnaws a ring around the inside 
of the stem which causes the plant to fall over on to the 
ground. The hole that is left is plugged with dust and the 
grub moves downward, changes into a pupa, and awaits the 
coming of spring when it emerges as an adult Saw-fly. 

The Saw-fly was first observed in the crops of southern 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan. The damage has varied from 
ten per cent of the crop to as high as ninety per cent. 

What Farmers Are Doing to Control the Saw-fly. —Meas¬ 
ures which the farmer may take to meet the losses are (1) 
to burn all stubble, or to plow stubble deep to destroy 
the larvae; (2) to cut the Wheat crop before it is fully ripe 
and before the plants have begun to fall over or lodge; (3) 
by growing “trap crops.” This consists of planting a drill- 
width of Wheat around the edge of the field as early as pos¬ 
sible in the spring. These plants will attract the Saw-flies 
and in them most of the eggs will be laid. The trap crop must 
be cut down when quite green and in that way the larvae 
will be destroyed. 

Clothes Moths. —These are small whitish moths that 
flutter about the house in spring and summer. They are the 
cause of much damage to our clothing and for that reason 
they should be killed whenever seen. They lay their eggs on 
woolen clothes and on furs, especially when these are hung 
in dark places. Small grubs hatch out from the eggs which 
feed on the fibers of the cloth or the hairs of the fur. 

How to Combat Clothes Moths. —The damage capable 
of being done by this insect may be prevented by (1) plac¬ 
ing moth balls or cedar shavings in trunks or clothes closets; 
(2) by spraying all woolens, furs, and carpets, with one of 
the prepared fly sprays; (3) hanging the goods frequently 
in the air where the sun may reach all parts; or (4) keeping 
the articles in moth-proof bags in the home or in cold 
storage provided by certain business places in cities. 

Forest Tent Caterpillars. —Have you ever seen the leaves 
suddenly stripped from the trees in your neighborhood? 
You probably sought for the reason yourself and found it 
was due to a host of caterpillars that were feeding on the 
leaves. When these caterpillars are full grown they are 
about two inches long. They are bluish in color and have 
white diamond-shaped spots along the back. When full- 
grown, the caterpillar spins a silken cocoon about itself and 
in about two weeks a light brownish yellow moth appears. 
In later summer this moth lays a mass of eggs on the twigs 
of Willow or Poplar trees and covers them with a protective 
coat of varnish. In the spring these eggs hatch out into the 
bluish colored caterpillars described above. 

Onion Maggots and Cabbage Root Maggots. —We all 
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enjoy eating fresh Radishes. Often, however, when we cut 
into them we discover one or more small white grubs. This 
is not a pleasant experience and so next time we are buying 
Radishes at the market we will look carefully to see that 
there are no signs of grubs in them. The flies that laid the 
eggs from which these grubs hatched closely resemble the 
House-flies. The eggs are laid near or on the stems of young 
Cabbage, Radish or Turnip plants. When they hatch, the 
young grubs burrow down to the roots where they render 
radishes and turnips unfit for human food and cause the 
wilting and possible death of Cabbage plants. When the 
grubs are full grown they pupate in the soil and develop 
into adult flies. 

Protecting Vegetables from Maggots. —There are ways 
of protecting our vegetables from these maggots. By placing 
small circular pieces of tarred paper on the ground about 
the stem of the plant we can prevent the flies from laying 
eggs. If, however, the eggs are laid and some of the grubs 
may be already present in the ground, we can destroy them 
by sprinkling on the ground a solution made from four 
ounces of corrosive sublimate and fifty gallons of water. 
But this is as poisonous to us as to the little grubs so we 
must not use it if we expect to use the plants as food within 
a month’s time. 

The Onion Maggot is similar to the Cabbage Root Mag¬ 
got but it attacks onions only. 

It is destroyed by using a solution of hellebore or pyre- 
thrum on the attacked plants. Corrosive sublimate must not 
be used on onions, owing to the danger of poisoning those 
who may eat them. 

As long as the Cutworm can remain below the surface 
of the ground, it is rarely attacked by its enemies. But 
should the spring be wet and the soil full of water, the Cut¬ 
worm will be forced to the surface for air. When it does 
this it is an easy prey for birds and its insect enemies. 

Some Cutworms feed at night above the surface of the 
ground. By spreading poisoned bait around the plants many 
of these may be killed. The poisoned bait consists of sweet¬ 
ened moist bran in which Paris Green has been mixed. 

Cutworm Moth.— Did you ever see a plant in the garden 
that was growing sturdily and strong, suddenly begin to 
droop and wither? What do you suppose caused this sud¬ 
den change? If you had chanced to dig into the ground a 
short while before the plant showed the first signs of wilting 
you would have found, about an inch below the ground, a 
rather short fat worm gnawing away at the stem. There 
are different kinds of Cutworms. A very common one is light 
grey in color with practically no marks on its body. Its head 
is yellow and it has a black “A” on its forehead. This is 
the Pale Western Cutworm. It hatched out in the spring 
from an egg deposited in the soil the previous fall by an 
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olive-green colored moth with a few white lines and irregu¬ 
lar dark marking on its front wings. 

Toward the end of July the worm makes an oval cell 
out of earth and inside this undergoes a great change. Early 
in August a moth emerges from this cell, pushes its way to 
the surface and flies into the air. This moth is exactly like 
the one that laid the egg the year before from which the 
Cutworm was hatched. Almost immediately after coming 
out of the soil this moth searches for a part of the field 
where the soil is quite loose on the surface and here it de¬ 
posits about three hundred eggs. 

Efforts to Control Cutworms.— Because of the vast 
amount of damage done by Cutworms, farmers take certain 
measures to keep them in check. One way is to preserve, if 
possible, a hard surface on the field in August and Septem¬ 
ber because the moths have no digging ovipositors and so 
cannot lay their eggs in hard soil. Another way is to plow 
the field in spring and not plant any seeds. All summer long 
the field is harrowed and disced to keep weeds from grow¬ 
ing. By doing this, the farmer starves the Cutworm and 
brings many of them to the surface where they are eaten by 
birds or attacked by other insects. 

Potato Beetles. —If you look carefully on the leaves of 
the Potato plant in summer you may find some beetles with 
orange or yellow covers with black stripes running length¬ 
wise on them. These are Potato Beetles. If you watch the 
beetle you will observe that it is eating the leaves of the 
plant. You may find also on the leaves some soft, hump¬ 
backed brownish-red creatures also devouring the leaves of 
the Potato. These are the grubs of the beetle. They have 
been hatched from eggs laid by the adult on the leaves of 
the plant. When these grubs become full grown they fall 
to the ground, into which they burrow a short distance and 
develop pupa cases within which they change into adult 
Potato Beetles. 

Since both grubs and adults chew the leaves, they may 
be killed by some poison which may be sprayed on the 
plant. Paris Green solution, if sprayed on the leaves, will 
rid the plant of this pest. Because of its unpleasant odor, 
birds will not attack the Potato Beetle, but both eggs and 
larvae are eaten greedily by the Ladybird Beetle. 

The Potato Beetle is often called the Colorado Beetle 
because it was first observed in Colorado. Previous to the 
settling of Colorado it lived on wild plants, but with the 
coming of settlers and the introduction of Potatoes, the Col¬ 
orado Beetle developed a great liking for the plant of the 
Potato. From Colorado the beetle spread eastward and now 
is general over most of the North American continent. The 
year. 1858 is looked upon as the date of the first appearance 
of this insect in eastern United States. 
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QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Name ten insects that are considered harmful. 

2. Describe how Plant Lice obtain their food. Explain why 
they are harmful insects. How may they be kept under 
control ? 

3. Describe the appearance of the Potato Beetle. What do 
the grubs look like? Why are they considered harmful? 
How are they kept in check? 

4. Describe the life history of a common Cutworm Moth, 
noting particularly the appearance of the adult moth 
and the Cutworm and commenting on the damage done 
by them and the means of control. 

5. Describe the various stages in the life history of the 
Onion Maggot or Cabbage Root Maggot. What is the 
nature of the damage done by them? By what means are 
they controlled? 

6. Describe the Forest Tent Caterpillar. Tell the story of 
its life history. What damage does it do? 

7. Why should Clothes Moths be killed whenever they are 
seen? Describe their life history. How may the damage 
done by them be prevented? 

8. To what class of insects does the ^Wheat Stew Saw-fly 
belong? Where and when are the eggs laid? Where does 
the young grub feed? What damage does it do? How 
may they be controlled? 

9. Collect specimens of the insects mentioned in this lesson. 

10. What has the Cabbage Butterfly in common with the 
Grasshopper? In what respects do the two insects dif¬ 
fer? What is the meaning of the term “metamorpho¬ 
sis”? Name and define, giving examples, the two kinds 
of metamorphosis. Describe carefully the life-history of 
the Cabbage Butterfly. 

11. Point out the principal differences between Moths and 
Butterflies. 

12. Give the names of some of the commoner kinds of But¬ 
terflies and Moths. 

13. What are the three general methods used to keep in¬ 
sects in check ? Why must there be two types of insecti¬ 
cides? Name the ingredients of a stomach poison for 
Potato Beetles. What are some of the commoner spiracle 
or contact poisons? 

14. Name at least six characteristics of insects. 

LESSON XVII 

SPRING PLANT STUDIES 
Germination of Seeds 

The Seed. —For the study of seeds in this lesson the class 

should be provided with a quantity of Beans, Peas, Corn, 

Wheat, Oats, and seeds of Pumpkins, Squash and Sunflow- 
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ers. Pupils may also wish to experiment with others such 
as Beets, Turnips, Nasturtium, etc. 

On looking at these seeds, it is difficult to believe, at 
first, that such dry hard objects have any life in them. They 
may be kept for months and in some cases for years, stored 
in packets or bags in a dry room. But as soon as they are 
planted in the damp soil of a garden or field or in the class¬ 
room in boxes, changes soon begin to appear, and in a few 
days, or a few weeks at most, signs of life are apparent. 
This springing to life of what was once a dry seed is called 
“germination.” 

Seed Testing. —All persons engaged in farming should 
be aware of the necessity of this and should be able to carry 
out the tests for themselves. The provincial seed laboratories 
will usually do this work for farmers free of charge. It 
would plainly be a great mistake for the farmer to sow Oats 
or Corn or Beet seeds which would not grow, or of which 
only a percentage were good seed. Commencement of this 
testing as a farm project should be begun in the month of 
March so that results can be obtained in time for seeding 
operations. As a school project, the work is better done in 
May when the temperatures in the class-room are favorable 
for growth. Corn and Oats should always be tested as it is 
impossible to judge by the appearance of the seed whether 
they are fit to plant or not. 

Methods of Testing Seeds. —1. Plant a hundred seeds of 
Oats and Corn in a box in good moist soil. Observe the num¬ 
ber which appear above the ground at the end of two weeks. 
This will give the percentage of germination, since the num¬ 
ber at commencement was one hundred. Good seed shou' 
show over ninety per cent good germination. If the seed 
selected shows less, then an increased amount must be sown 
to the acre to make up for the defect. 

2. A second method of testing is to lay a number of seeds 
between the folds of blotters on a plate and keep moist and 
in a warm place. Or folds of flannel or cheesecloth may be 
used. Count the number showing signs of sprouting at the 
end of a week, and figure out the percentage. This last will 
be a good problem in arithmetic. 

3. Test the seeds of certain weeds for germination. Try 
Wild Oats, Wild Mustard, Ball Mustard, Wild Buckwheat, 
folded in blotters and left in a warm place with moisture 
supplied. In a few days look for the signs of growth and 
count the percentage of vigorous seeds. 

Examination of Typical Seeds. —Soak some Beans, Peas, 
Corn and Wheat seeds in water for three or four days. Make 
an examination of some of the seeds, breaking them open 
to observe the parts that now readily are separated from 
each other. Also plant some of the same seeds in a box in 
moist soil and place in a sunny window. 
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Split one of the swollen Bean seeds in halves. Spread the 
two parts out flat and study them. The two large white 
objects which are now shown are known as “cotyledons.” 
The thin coat which peels off the outside of the seeds is 
known as the “seed coat.” Lying along the edge of one of 
the cotyledons, near the end, is a small object like a tiny 
plant. This is the embryo. It shows two tiny leaves, whitish 
in color, and the beginnings of the root. The cotyledons, it 
should be noted, are large and fleshy to supply food for the 
use of the growing plant. They are also the first leaves of 
the plant to appear above the ground. 

Now make a study of the Corn seeds. Split one or two of 
them apart to note the separate divisions. Notice that over 
all is the seed coat as in the case of the Bean. A large mass 
within the seed coat is easily removed. This is the “endo¬ 
sperm,” a store of food for the use of the young plant when 
it should start to grow. A small curved object is seen re¬ 
maining. It is the cotyledon, consisting of the young plant 
and showing the beginnings of leaf and root. 

Examine now the seeds of Peas, Squash, Wheat, Sun¬ 
flower, after they are soft from soaking in water. Observe 
that some are like those of the Bean in many ways, having 
two cotyledons with the little embryo lying between, while 
others are like the Corn seeds having one cotyledon only. 
Thus we classify plants as monocotyledons, which include 
Corn, Wheat, Oats, Barley; and dicotyledons, which include 
Peas, Beans, Squash, Sunflower. 

Growth, of Sprouting Seeds. —Within the folds of cloth 
or blotting paper the little seeds lengthen out and soon show 
clearly the stem and root. On the root will appear a very 
fine growth of hairs. These are the root hairs and they serve 
the important purpose of taking in the moisture and food 
for the plant and conveying it to the root. 

The seeds with two cotyledons soon split open, the root 
going in one direction and the stem in the other. If the 
growing plants are examined which were planted in boxes, 
it will be seen that the first thing in the case of Corn, Wheat, 
and Oats to appear above the ground is a single leaf blade. 
Sunflowers and Beans show first the two cotyledons. There 
follow these the ordinary leaves and then the cotyledons 
shrivel up as they have given up all their food to the young 
plant. Peas do not show the cotyledons above ground at all, 
but send up the usual green leaves of the Pea plant. Thus, 
although there are two main kinds of seeds, yet every plant 
has its own habit of growth. 

Conditions for Good Germination. —Most of these will 
have been made apparent to the student already. First we 
need moderate heat. No seeds will sprout well in icy cold 
soil, nor under excessive heat. Next we need moisture. If 
seeds are kept dry there will be no sprouting. Millions of 
bushels of grain are kept stored, as we know, under dry 
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conditions for shipment. Then seeds need air for proper 
growth. This will require some proof perhaps. The follow¬ 
ing plan may be tried: 

1. To show that air is necessary for sprouting of seeds, 
place a handful of Peas into a wide-mouthed bottle with 
water in the bottom and leave for a week in a warm place. 
Observe that the upper seeds sprout freely where air is 
obtainable but lower down in the mass the seeds make much 
less progress. 

2. Plant Radish seeds deeply in soil tightly packed to 
exclude the air, and also in loose soil. Observe the quicker 
progress of the seeds in the latter case. 

It is important for the farmer and gardener to study the 
matter of depth of seeding for the various kinds of farm 
crops. Small seeds usually require shallow planting. Loose¬ 
ness of soil is desirable to admit air to the germinating seed, 
but the seed should be closely in touch with soil particles. 
Too deep seeding may prevent seeds from sprouting. Much 
garden planting fails on this account. Water in the seed-bed 
will exclude the air and under such circumstances the seed 
will rot in the ground. 

Light is not necessary for germination of seeds, but it is 
necessary to the growing plant, almost as soon as the first 
leaves appear above the ground. Pupils will have seen seed¬ 
lings “drawn,” that is growing spindly and leaning to the 
light. Such plants will be lacking in vigor unless the light 
conditions are immediately remedied. 

QUESTIONS AND EXERCISES 

1. Suppose sixty grains of Oats sprouted out of eighty 
planted in an experiment, what is the percentage of ger¬ 
mination? 

2. Why should Oats and Corn be tested before sowing the 
seed? What is the chief cause of lack of vitality in these 
seeds? (Frost and heating.) 

3. Describe methods of testing seed. Why should they be 
planted in these tests in hundreds or fifties? What would 
you decide was the fault in seed Wheat when a consider¬ 
able number showed less growth in the sprouting test 
than others? (Shrunken or frosted or diseased grains 
show weak growth.) 

4. Why is the test using folds of paper or cloth a quicker 
method of getting results than that where the seeds are 
planted in soil? 

5. Describe the structure of the seed of the Bean or Pea. 

6. Describe the structure of a grain of Corn. 

7. Explain the difference in type of these two, and give 
other seeds of each type. 

8. What are seed coat, embryo, cotyledons? 
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9. Describe the growth of these seeds, noting any differ¬ 
ences in their appearance when they come above 
ground: Bean, Pea, Corn, Wheat. 

10. What is the purpose of root hairs? Do they ever become 
roots? 

11. Show that these are needed for good germination: 
moisture, warmth, air. 

12. Discuss whether light is necessary in the sprouting of 
seeds. 
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LITERATURE 

C. S. Edwards, B.A. 



GRADE VIII 

RIDING WITH ALLENBY 

The Author. —Clinton Scollard is an American poet, born 
at Clinton, New York, educated at Harvard, Massachusetts, 
and Cambridge, England. He was, for a time, a professor 
of literature in a Harvard College. The poem is a selection 
from “The Vale of Shadows and Other Poems of the Great 
War.” The author writes as a spectator of the events, and 
as a sympathizer with the British cause. 

The Scene. —The interest in this poem is partly owing 
to the strange relation that has taken place between modern 
warfare in the Holy Land and the events of long ago, made 
familiar to us in the Bible narrative. The British armies 
under General Allenby carried on operations in Palestine 
against the Turks in the years 1917 and 1918. The route 
of Allenby’s march, in which he drove the Turks completely 
from the country, traversed the Holy Land completely from 
south to north. To make the lesson intelligible a map of 
the region should be made, and the places named in the 
lesson indicated. The route commences at Gaza on the 
Mediterranean Sea, then passes due east to Hebron near 
the Dead Sea. Then it runs north parallel to the Jordan 
through Bethlehem, Jerusalem; Jenin, Nablous, Nain, the 
Plain of Esdraelon, Nazareth (near the Sea of Galilee), 
Hermon, and ending at Damascus, where the Turks asked 
for terms of peace. 

Part I.—From Gaza to Bethlehem. 

“Rode into the heart of the dawn”—he went straight 
east. “Nejid breed”—an Arabian horse. “Mosque”—a 
Turkish place of worship. “Minarets”—small spires. “The 
Faithful”—strict Mohammedans. “Bethlehem”—the birth 
place of Christ. “Dome of Allah”—the sky. 

Part II—From Jerusalem to Damascus. 

“Golgotha”—the place where Christ was crucified. 
“Nazareth”—Christ’s native home. “Bazaars”—eastern 
shops. “Sandalwood”—a sweet smelling wood used as in¬ 
cense. “Mountain zone of Hermon”—mountains in north¬ 
ern Syria. “The lovely bloom of orange, etc.,”—the orch¬ 
ards near Damascus. “Citron”—lemon trees. “The Pro¬ 
phet”—Mahommed, who said that gardens in blossom were 
a foretaste of heaven. “Street called Straight”—a street 
mentioned in the Bible in the Book of Acts, where Paul the 
Apostle lived. 
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Part III—The Effects of the British Conquest. 

“Turkish blight”—Turkish rule was so bad that pros¬ 
perity was impossible. “Land of lure and light”—the Holy 
Land is attractive and sunny. “Brutal ban from Beersheba 
unto Dan”—brutal rule of the Turk from the southermost 
town to the extreme north. “Nebo”—a mountain near the 
Dead Sea where Moses was buried. 

EXERCISE 

1. Why is this poem more interesting from being written 
by an American? What does the poem describe? What 
Bible names do you recognize in the poem? 

2. Give the topics of each of the three sections. Give a 
short summary of the meaning of the last section. 

3. Quote lines or pairs of lines that seem to give clear 
descriptions. Name trees or fruits of the Holy Land 
mentioned. Name and explain objects connected with 
Mahommedan worship. 

4. Explain the reference in the last six lines in “Beersheba 
unto Dan,” “His promised Peace,” “land of holy mem¬ 
ories,” His peace for all men under the sun,” “the hand 
that set them free.” 

5. Bring to the class pictures of Allenby, map of the Holy 
Land, and account of the British conquest of Palestine. 

KITCHENER 

Biographical Note. —Kitchener was a famous English 
general who had conquered the Soudan in 1898, and had a 
large share in bringing to a successful close the South Afri¬ 
can War in 1902. At the outbreak of the Great War in 
1914 he was made Secretary of State for War. Englishmen 
had great confidence in his foresight and ability. In June, 
1916, during the World War, he took ship from a port in 
northern Scotland intending to reach Russia by the White 
Sea route. The warship, the Hampshire, in which he was 
travelling, struck a mine off the Faroe Islands, and he and 
all on board, except twelve men, were drowned. Kitchener 
was last seen on deck, calm and courageous, as the vessel 
went down. 

Author. —Christopher Morley, an American poet and 
novelist. He was for a time editor of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia Public Ledger, and other American 
magazines. He was a Rhodes scholar, and a graduate of 
Oxford. 

Notes. —“No man in England slept”—by wireless mes¬ 
sages it was known that the Hampshire had sunk. “Harsh, 
stern spirit”—describes Kitchener. “Free of mortal clogs” 
—at his death worldly consideration were laid aside. 
“Where his body fall”—his body was never found. “Five 
million men”—the Kitchener army assembled at his call 
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in the first years of the war. “From Calais to Khartoum” 
—the battle line of England possibly is meant, through Bel¬ 
gium and France, in Macedonia, in Palestine, in Egypt. Cal¬ 
ais is in France on Strait of Dover. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Who was Kitchener? Why had Englishmen great con¬ 
fidence in him? 

2. Quote lines from the poem which describe his charac¬ 
ter. The lines in italics are not really his words—they 
are not placed in quotation marks. How do we know 
they are an expression of his thought? 

3. Where are Calais and Khartoum? 

4. Explain the “greater thing” (line 6.) “Strike hard!” 
What do we know of where his body fell? 

RELIEVING GUARD 

The Author. —See the note on “Guild’s Signal.” 

The Story. —Probably based on the poet’s recollections 
of the Civil War in the United States in 1860-1864. In the 
conversation of the relieving sentry and the one who had 
been on guard, we have a description of a night outdoors. 
The allusion in the last stanza to the falling star is a little 
obscure. We may take it to mean that the stars in the sky 
seem like sentries, and the falling star would appear like 
one leaving its place on being relieved. The poet Campbell 
on a similar theme says, “The sentinel stars kept their 
watch in the sky.” 


QUESTIONS 

1. What words show that this is in war time? What words 
show that it is night? What sounds of night are men¬ 
tioned? What are “relief”, “sentry”, “picket”? 

2. What does the sentry think the falling star resembles? 
Does it seem strange to mention a falling star as one of 
the night’s sights? 

ROBIN HOOD AND ALLAN-A-DALE 

Authorship. —The ballads were a popular form of poem 
in the Middle Ages in England. Originally stories in poetic 
form recited or sung by some minstrel, they were repeated 
so often from memory by succeeding generations that the 
author was forgotten, and his work often changed much 
from the original. A reading of the ballad before us will 
show that the verse is somewhat crude in form, that the 
stanzas are the simple four-line form with the second and 
fourth lines only rhyming, and that the ballad is mainly 
concerned with telling a story. 

The Scene. —Many of the ballads relate to the adven¬ 
tures of Robin Hood, a famous outlaw and robber of the 
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time of Richard I. He and his band of followers lived in 
the forest of Sherwood in the neighborhood of Nottingham 
and Sheffield, where they defied the nobility by hunting the 
deer which was by law a sport of the nobles alone, and they 
robbed the rich, while they were generous towards the poor. 
The story shows the rough form of justice dealt out by 
Robin Hood. 

Notes. —“The Greenwood tree”—Robin Hood held coun¬ 
sel with his band under a great oak tree (See Scott’s Ivan- 
hoe.) “Stint or lin”—stay or linger. “Three times asked 
in the church”—the banns are published in church three 
times before marriage in Catholic churches. “Quire”—the 
choir. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Tell the story in a short paragraph. 

2. What wrong was righted by Robin Hood? Was'the 
young lady pleased with this? 

3. Name some of the men of Robin Hood’s band. 

BRUCE AND DE BOUNE 

Source. —The extract is from Scott’s narrative poem 
“The Lord of the Isles,” which deals with the career of 
Robert Bruce of Scotland. The same story is given in prose 
form in Scott’s “Tales of a Grandfather.” 

Historical Connection. —The facts of the story are ac¬ 
cepted as true historically. Edward I had attempted to 
impose English rule on the Scots. At first it seemed as if 
he had succeeded. A revolt led by William Wallace was 
suppressed, and Wallace was executed. A second revolt 
under Robert Bruce, the hero of the poem we are reading, 
was under way when Edward I died. He was succeeded 
by his “pretty, spiritless” son, Edward II, who allowed Bruce 
and the Black Douglas to recover castle after castle from 
the English without making any effort to oppose them. 
Finally in 1314 Edward marched a large army into Scotland 
with the aim of re-conquering it. Bruce had to retire before 
the superior forces of Edward. He took up his stand on 
the borders of the mountainous district of the north at the 
brook Bannockburn. Here took place the great battle 
which won for Scotland her freedom, and which ended in 
the complete rout of the army of King Edward. 

The incident of our poem is one which took place at the 
opening of the battle, and it shows the contrast in character 
of Bruce and Edward. The author, Sir Walter Scott, had 
as many admirers in England as he had in his own country 
Scotland, and he does not therefore speak in disparaging 
terms of the English generally. It is probably for this rea¬ 
son that he introduces into the story De Argentine, who dis¬ 
approved of the attempt on the life of the Scottish leader. 
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The Form of the Poem.,— Notice that each line has four 
“beats” or accents, and that the lines rhyme in pairs. The 
story divides up into sections, each of which is subdivided 
into paragraphs in much the same manner as if the story 
were written in prose. The same form of poem is used by 
Scott also in his other longer works, the Lady of the Lake, 
Marmion, and Lay of the Last Minstrel. It is well suited 
to describe incidents in which there is a wealth of incident 
and heroic action. 

Notes on Section I. 

Topic.— Bruce at the head of his army. 

Summary. —Bruce could be seen by his men arranging 
the various parts in order. He was clad in complete armor, 
with a helmet of steel, above which he wore his crown. 
For greater convenience he rode a small pony rather than 
a war-horse, which he intended to use later. The glove of 
Argentine, his sworn enemy, was fastened to his basinet or 
helmet. He carried no staff to indicate his high position, 
but had in one hand a short battle-axe, a weapon which he 
had often practiced the use of. Less than a quarter of a 
mile from the Scottish army was ranged the front ranks of 
the English. 


QUESTIONS 

1. Explain: As far as one might pitch a lance, van, his 
line to marshal, ready arms of steel, war-horse wight, 
palfrey, diadem, basinet, its glittering twine, truncheon, 
accoutred, three bowshots far, the deep front of Eng¬ 
land’s war, to close and rank their warlike file, hold 
high council. 

2. Why did Bruce take his place in front of the army? 
Describe his appearance. Who was Argentine? Why 
were the English halted? Explain 1. 25. 

3. Give a short sketch of the scene described in Sec. 1. 

Notes on Section II. 

Topic.— Edward’s command to attack Bruce. 

Summary.— The front of the English army made a splen¬ 
did display, Edward being there surrounded by his nobles, 
and presenting something of the noble appearance of the 
kings of royal house of Plantagenet. On being informed 
that the person appearing so conspicuous in front of the 
Scottish host was Bruce, Edward desired De Argentine to 
attempt to kill him, but De Argentine urged that it would 
not be fair to do so, since Bruce was not mounted for a 
combat. This answer Edward received with impatience, 
and at his orders De Boune spurred his horse against the 
Bruce. “His direful doom” may have reference to Edward’s 
impending defeat in battle, or it may refer to his violent 
death at Berkeley Castle in 1327. 
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QUESTIONS 

1. Explain: Fearful to behold, rough with gold, bristled 
o’er, bills, plumes, pennons, his kingdom battled by his 
side, his direful doom, fair was his seat, in knightly 
selle, some spark of the Plantagenet, though light and 
wandering was his glance, brave the presence where 
our banners wave, nice tournay rules are set aside. 

2. Describe the appearance made by Edward and his 
nobles. 

3. In your own words state the substance of the conversa¬ 
tion between Bruce and Argentine regarding the Bruce. 
What does it show of the character of each? Why was 
De Argentine anxious to fight with the Bruce in spite 
of the facts stated here? 

Notes on Section III. 

Topic.— The encounter between De Boune and the 
Bruce. 

Summary. —De Boune was anxious to do some deed to 
gain the King’s favor. He spurred at full speed against the 
Bruce, who seemed entirely at his mercy. De Boune mis¬ 
calculated, however, the agility of Bruce’s little pony. A 
touch of the spur caused it to spring aside, and De Boune’s 
lance missed its aim. As he careered past, Bruce struck 
him dead with his battle axe. 

QUESTIONS 

1. Explain: Hereford’s high blood (of the family of the 
Earls of Hereford), he burned before his monarch’s 
eye to do some deed of chivalry, couched his lance, 
each breast high, dazzled was each gazing eye, the 
partridge may .... shock, swerving from the knight’s 
career, Bruce shunned the spear. 

2. Why was De Boune anxious to attack the Bruce? Des¬ 
cribe the excitement of the moment. What did people 
think? Was this wise on Bruce’s part? 

3. Point out example of similes: line 62, line 68, line 81. 
What are compared in each case? 

4. Show why Scott is very highly regarded as a story teller, 
using this poem as an example. Where is the greatest 
point of interest in the story? Name the interesting 
people of the poem, telling very briefly of what interest 
they are. Classify the characters as noble minded and 
base minded. On what side is your sympathy? Why? 
Do people always take the side of the weaker in a 
moving picture play or dramatic story? 
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THE GRAVES OF A HOUSEHOLD 

The Author. —Mrs. Hemans was an English writer, born 
1793, died, 1835. She issued her first volume of poems at 
the age of 14, and added to these subsequently a large body 
of poetry which was in her own time very popular, but is 
lacking in depth, although well written, and expressing 
noble sentiments. Among her well-known poems are “Cas- 
balance” and “The Landing of the Pilgrims.” 

Summary of the Poem. —The poem gives a true picture 
of the experience of the average English family of the time 
\vhen the poet wrote. The English had just passed through 
the struggle with Napoleon, and many of the young men 
fought in Wellington’s army in Spain. Many also had emi¬ 
grated to various parts of the empire, and others had taken 
service in England’s fighting ships on the sea, inspired by 
the glorious example of Nelson. 

There were four children in the family. As children 
the mother thought of them as flower buds about to open. 
One went to America, where he was killed in an encounter 
with the Indians; one died and was buried at sea; one died 
in the Peninsular Wars in Spain; the last, a daughter, went 
to Italy for her health and died there. The poet draws the 
conclusion that surely life on this earth is not all there is, 
and nothing beyond. 

Notes. —“Wrapped his colors”—often soldiers who are 
honored for bravery are buried with the flag folded about 
them. “The myrtle showers its leaves”—the myrtle is an 
attractive flowering and evergreen shrub which has been 
introduced into the warmer countries of Europe. “Showers” 
must mean here the drooping leaves from the branches of 
the myrtle. 


QUESTIONS 

1. What three kinds of adventures did boys of a hundred 
years ago take part in? If the poem had been written 
within the last ten years in our own time, what might 
have been the fate of the four different members of 
this English family? 

2. For whom do you feel most sympathy as you read the 
poem? Why? 

3. Tell the story of this family briefly. What is the only 
comforting fact the writer mentions? Which do you 
judge was the wildest of the boys? 
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A New Primary Manual 

By Mabel L. LaRoche, Viscount, Sask. 


original ideas and a thorough expc 
Is in Primary Work. 

Besides being of great practical 
sses a rare charm. The author’s si 
eas, the multiplicity of new ideas, 


Reading —Of all the subjects reading is the chief attraction 
which school holds for the beginner. Reading is thinking. 
The purpose of reading is thought-getting. The author dis¬ 
cusses various methods and combinations of methods for 
teaching reading. These are illustrated by several plans. 

Daily Outlines —The material of each succeeding day in each 
subject is so skilfully graduated that the progression is rapid. 
Permanent impressions are left on the child by reason of this 
development and the fascinating portrayal that the author 
has achieved by her original primary devices. Miss LaRoche 
suggests what to do each day from the first day in September 
to the last day of June. 

Word Drill and Number Games —The Primary teacher knows 
full well the powerful charm wielded by the magic wand of 
“Make Believe.” Drill assumes an irresistible fascination if 
converted into a game or a race. Thirteen word drills and 
fourteen number work games. 

Picture Study —The influence of beautiful pictures upon child¬ 
ren is very great. It is only by admiration of what is beau¬ 
tiful and sublime that we can mount a few steps toward the 
likeness of what we admire. Three typical picture study 
lessons are described in detail. 

Story Telling —The surest approach to any child’s heart is by 
way of the long trodden path—the story. There are four 
steps in the procedure of story-telling—the preparation, pre¬ 
sentation, return from the children, and dramatization. Each 
of these steps are explained and illustrated. 

Poem Study —Each poem suggests and illumines some personal 
experience, and is short, simple and direct, and contains 
vivid word pictures and rich imagery. Four plans for teach¬ 
ing typical poems and followed by twenty-six memory gems. 

Language Study Month by Month— A detailed monthly outline 
for language study is provided from which the teacher may 
choose selections that best suit her individual problems. 

Other Topics —Seat work, nature study month by month, Hy¬ 
giene month by month. Language correction games. 






